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Paul L. Blakely, $.J. 
A book of reflections on the Gospels for Sundays and 
Feast days. The author has turned the familiar Gospel 
stories into dynamic messages for modern living. Excel- 
lent sermon materials for the young or old preacher. 
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THE CATHOLIC MIND 


A reprint magazine which collects each month from 
world-wide sources the best Catholic thought, the opinion 
of the ablest Catholic minds, on current topics. It 
features newspaper and magazine articles, radio and 
pulpit addresses, statements by the hierarchy. Valuable 
materials for talks, lectures, public forums in which the 
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WHO'S WHO 


Wire Parsons, a former Editor of America, formerly 
Dean of the Georgetown Graduate School and now Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Catholic University, takes 
up the discussion of the Lateran Treaty where Father 
LaFarge left off (see America, February 26). Father 
Parsons’ article is concerned with the attitude of the 
postwar Italian government, and other postwar govern- 
ments, toward the agreement. ... BENJAMIN L. MASSE, 
an Associate Editor of America, contributes the second 
of a series of articles designed to acquaint the public with 
the Papal social Encyclicals, and the distinction between 
Economic Liberalism and true economic justice. The 
final article will follow in an early issue. . . . WILLIAM 
A. DonacHuy, formerly of the America Editorial Staff, 
tells the little-known story behind the recent unveiling 
of the painting of Our Lady of the Rosary of Fatima— 
a story which rivals the dramatic miracle of Lourdes. 
Father Donaghy, who has been continuing his studies at 
Auriesville during the past year, is at present on leave 
for special Lenten service. ...J. A. L. is a Washington 
newspaper man who has made a special study of the 
conflict between the Big Two and the independent unions 
over representation on the War Labor Board. . , . SISTER 
FRaANces TERESA, who deduces the personaHties of au- 
thors from the dedications of their books, teaches at 
Nazareth Academy, Rochester, New York. Holder of a 
B.A. degree from Canisius College, Buffalo, she has 
taken graduate work at Fordham University. . . . The 
final instalment of the discussion of “things that do not 
matter,” by JoHN Louis BoNN, will appear next week. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











They Speak By Silences? Mr. Churchill had the ear 
of the world for fifty minutes on Sunday, March 
26; but the world did not hear what it so eagerly 
listened for—a statement on Allied postwar policy. 
While it may seem a little captious to criticize Mr. 
Churchill for a speech he did not make, the criti- 
cism is justified by the fact that two days later 
the New York Times London correspondent, Ray- 
mond Daniell, sent a long dispatch discussing with 
an air of conviction and authority just those things 
which the Prime Minister had left unsaid. And 
when one takes into account the fact that the dis- 
patch had to pass the official censorship, the 
anomaly is even more striking. It is bad enough 
that Americans should feel that they must turn 
to the British Prime Minister for information that 
they might reasonably expect to receive from their 
own President or State Department; but when both 
British and American State Departments seem to 
play second fiddle to a newspaper correspondent— 
however well-informed and responsible—the situa- 
tion is no longer amusing. Weighing the portentous 
words of the dispatch, it was hard to avoid the 
suspicion that the British and United States Gov- 
ernments may be allowing to leak out “unofficially” 
what they do not dare to admit officially, the risk 
that the Atlantic Charter may be abandoned. 


Sound the Retreat. The Eastern Provinces of Po- 
land, says Mr. Daniell, are “now conceded to be 
hopelessly lost to Russia.” Russia’s “absorption of 
the Baltic States and the incorporation of eastern 
Poland . . . have been tacitly accepted.” What 
language is that to use of a country which has 
subscribed to the Second Article of the Charter, 
thereby renouncing “territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned”? We may tacitly accept what 
has been hopelessly lost in a Munich deal; but what 
is the hope that has been lost in this case, and why 
are two of the greatest Powers tacit about it? The 
genius of a Swift could scarcely be adequate to 
the historic irony of Mr. Daniell’s statement that 
“the British risked offending Russia by offering 
to act as an intermediary between Russia and Po- 
land.” Do we risk offending Russia by speaking of 
the Atlantic Charter, by recalling the pledge of the 
Four-Nation Declaration that followed the Moscow 
Conference: 
That for the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security pending the re-establishment of 
law and order and the inauguration of a system of 
general security, they will consult with one another 
and, as eccasion requires, with other members of 
the United Nations... 
Where do we stand, if Russia is to be offended 
when we take her word seriously? What did Presi- 
dent Roosevelt mean, on Christmas Eve last, when 


he said that we were going to get on well with 


Mr. Stalin and the Russian people? If Russia 
chooses to abandon the Atlantic Charter and go 
back upon the principles she has accepted in com- 
mon with us, there is not much, under the circum- 
stances, that we can do to prevent it. But Russia 
would find a cogent argument against such a course 
in a determined stand by Britain and ourselves for 
a workable world organization. We may not realize 
our own strength and bargaining power. 


Annual Wage. There is much that is admirable 
about the United Steelworkers’ presentation of 
their case before the War Labor Board. They have 
openly announced their intention of breaking 
through the Little Steel Formula. That removes 
ambiguity and clarifies the situation. It should 
eliminate the danger of a settlement that would 
actually violate the formula, while technically ad- 
hering to it. They are presenting their case with- 
out bombast or rhetoric after a long, careful mar- 
shaling of facts and figures. The facts and figures 
will be challenged, but they will have to be chal- 
lenged, as they have been presented, as cold, naked 
facts and figures. Win or lose, the Steelworkers will 
have done a service by their demonstration of dig- 
nity and responsibility in presenting their case. 
Win or lose, they will have left a challenge to in- 
dustry that in the long run is far more important 
than the Little Steel Formula, the challenge of a 
guaranteed annual wage. There can be no ques- 
tion of economic security for workers, no freedom 
from fear or want, no release “from the hand-to- 
mouth uncertainty which is the lot of the poor,” 
until American industry faces the challenge. Is it 
a difficult thing to guarantee an annual wage? Un- 
doubtedly, the most difficult problem that industry 
could have to face. Too difficult for American in- 
dustrial initiative? We doubt it. If American in- 
dustry can meet the challenge successfully, it 
will accomplish something before which all past 
achievements will fade. If it does not meet the 
challenge, American industry itself will fade. 


Portal-to-Portal Pay. In June, 1938, Congress passed 
the Fair Labor Standards Act setting minimum 
wages and maximum hours for employes engaged 
in producing goods for interstate commerce. The 
work-week was set at forty hours, and the law 
stipulated that work beyond this limit must be 
paid for at the rate of time and one-half. The ques- 
tion subsequently arose whether, in computing 
hours of work, time spent by iron-ore miners in 
underground travel should be included. Attorneys 
for the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, CIO, 
brought suit in 1940 before a Federal Court in 
Alabama to decide this issue. The Court decreed 
that the mine operators were bound under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to include time so spent in 
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computing the miners’ compensation. On March 
27 the Supreme Court, by a seven-to-two vote, sus- 
tained this decision. Since the ruling is retroactive 
to the day in 1938 when the Wages and Hour Law 
went into effect, it is estimated that 6,000 Alabama 
ore miners will receive from their employers about 
$2,000,000 added compensation. Meanwhile, spec- 
ulation is rife as to the effect of this decision on 
the coal industry. If the iron-ore case sets a prece- 
dent for judging the portal-to-portal issue through- 
out the mining industry, then the nation’s coal 
operators may be forced some day to pay members 
of John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers many mil- 
lions of dollars in back pay. It was fear of this pos- 
sibility which influenced some of the operators to 
agree to the portal-to-portal pay provisions in the 
bituminous coal contracts now pending before the 
War Labor Board. 


Rome an Open City? German troops may no longer 
enter Rome, and supplies for the southern front 
no longer pass through the city, according to an 
announcement of the German Commander in 
charge of Rome. If this be true, it is a step in the 
right direction. The Allies, however, may reason- 
ably ask for more evidence than is contained in 
an enemy statement. There are recognized neutral 
channels of communication and recognized meas- 
ures of neutral supervision. In the midst of Rome 
is the Vatican City, with many neutral Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers. There is little doubt that the 
Allies would welcome the demilitarization of Rome. 
The destruction of the historic heart of Western 
civilization, and the great risks to the Vatican City 
involved in any military action around Rome pre- 
sented the Allies with a tragic dilemma, in the sup- 
position that the Nazis would make a stand in the 
Eternal City. We hope and pray—as all men of 
good will everywhere must hope and pray—that 
the German commander’s announcement presages 
the end of the threat to Rome. 


Italian Problems. According to recent reports, the 
Allied Military Government in Italy is having 
plenty of difficulty not only in weeding out Fascist 
officials, but in keeping them out when once weeded. 
Prior to either of these difficulties is the problem 
of determining just who are Fascists, Not every- 
one who lived under a Fascist regime is a Fascist. 
Not even every minor official of a Fascist regime 
is a Fascist. Not everyone who failed to join a 
Communist underground is Fascist, nor indeed 
every person who is accused by political or per- 
sonal enemies. In the breakup of a regime and in 
a new struggle for place, accusations are bound to 
fly thick and fast, and it is the unenviable duty of 
the Military to listen to and pass on these accusa- 
tions. A foreigner cannot in a few weeks reach 
infallible decisions. He must feel his way slowly 
and cautiously. If the Allied Military Government 
in Italy and elsewhere is to be successful, it must 
move carefully. It cannot turn the Government 
over immediately to the group that most loudly 
shouts its hatred of Fascism. It must give patriotic 
leadership, long suppressed, a chance to reassert 
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itself; In the meantime, the safest program is sup- 
pression of all proved Fascists, and towards all 
others prudence, patience, impartiality, firmness. 


Diversified Europe. The difficulties our administra- 
tors are encountering in liberated Italy indicate 
that for success of our liberation policies we must 
keep in mind what Europe really is. Says the Swiss 
Gazette de Lausanne, one of Europe’s oldest news- 
papers, in its issue for November 20, 1943: 

Europe is not an immense and vague aggregation 
as, for example, Asia; it is an assemblage of na- 
tional individualities, small and great. Each of them 
has a part to play in the common life of the Conti- 
nent and they refuse to obey constraint. Europe, as 
has been well said, is to be measured not only by its 
surface but also by its depth. 

Attempts, repeated numberless times in the past, 
to make Europe uniform have always failed. What 
the totalitarians are trying to do now and will love 
to do in the future, is bound also to fail, though at 
the cost of blood and agony. Those who insist upon 
the equal rights of small nations are paying tribute 
to this truth. We can serve Europe and we can heal 
it, but neither we nor any other major Power can 
hope to fashion it in any one given mold. 


War Effort. A casual reader of some of our papers 
might easily gather the impression that the most 
important happenings in the world are three or 
four very unpleasant trials. There is an acute paper 
shortage. Little children have been mobilized in a 
paper drive. City trucks use up precious tires and 
precious gas in weekly salvage collections. Yet 
literally tons of paper have been wasted in describ- 
ing in disgusting detail the Lonergan trial, the 
Chaplin trial, the Rother trial and a host of ripe 
divorce proceedings. Fathers of families are being 
drafted. There is renewed pressure for a labor draft 
to meet the rising demands of war plants. Yet 
newspaper photographers, reporters, publicity men 
can spend hours and hours picturing and portray- 
ing these details of American degeneracy. At the 
present time the country is worried, and rightly so, 
about juvenile delinquency. We blame the war. We 
blame parents. We blame social conditions, and with 
justice. Should we not begin to blame also the press 
that presents so eagerly, so vividly, so minutely 
every detail of every sordid case that comes along? 
The publishers’ excuse is that the people want such 
stuff. Presumably, they will continue to publish 
it until millions of decent American mothers and 
fathers rise in a body and shout that they are sick 
and tired of it. The present is as good a time as 
any other to start the shouting. Parents may easily 
have a serious moral obligation to keep out of 
their homes papers that feature such stories. 


Mental Ills. Between one-third and one-half of all 
the casualties returning from the fronts are suffer- 
ing from mental or nervous illness. Most of them, 
if not all, are really heroic men who cracked under 
a strain that finally proved too much for them. All 
of them can and will be helped by expert care, by 
a release from the environment that brought about 
their breakdown, by rest, physical rebuilding and 











gone through. Even today mental and nervous ill- 
nesses remain as much a mystery as the relation- 
ship between the soul and body. In recent years 
doctors have made wonderful progress in the 
and treatment of these ills; but unfor- 
tunately most laymen, even intelligent laymen, 
have not yet come to regard a “nervous break- 
down” as an illness that must be treated as expert- 
ly as a broken arm or an inflamed appendix. The 
word “ ’ has too many unpleasant connota- 
tions. A feeling of shame that a member of a family 
or a community should suffer a mental illness is 
often responsible for the failure to seek competent 
treatment until it is too late. Too many otherwise 
intelligent people believe that every nervous break- 
down is mere lack of will power, a manifestation 
of a cowardly shrinking before the harsh realities 
of life. They glibly suggest that all that is needed 
is a “good talking-to.” They would not attempt 
to treat cancer or a broken hip, but all too con- 
fidently they may undertake to advise, guide, 
counsel, “cure” nervous patients. These patients 
need the best of medical, psychiatric care in the 
very early stages of their illness. Unfortunately, 
there are too few trained Catholic psychiatrists and 
institutions where mental sufferers may receive 
the expert care that alone offers hope of cure. 


Leacock’s Pond. One of our hopes is gone. It was 
not a great, ponderous, world hope, but just a little 
thought like that excursion to the local Historical 
Society you have always planned and never acted 
on. We wanted to pay a visit to the late Stephen 
Leacock’s fishing pond, first time we could get the 
gas for the trip. Believing his description—and why 
doubt it?—this was an ideal fishing pond. Nature 
smiled upon its tranquil surface. Civilization pro- 
vided a boat and a boat-house, and in that boat- 
house you found all species of fishing tackle, all 
varieties of arm-chairs, and a special locker for the 
refreshment of Mr. Leacock’s guests (warned, how- 
ever, to go very, very easy). Only one thing was 
lacking: the pond contained no fish. But fishing, 
after all, may be a mood as well as a pursuit, and 
Leacock encouraged the mood. Professor Leacock’s 
Ontario politics hooked some very angry fish of 
late in the form of comments by his French-Cana- 
dian fellow-citizens. But the politics will be forgot- 
ten and the world will continue to be grateful to 
the prolific genius who organized innumerable fish- 
ing trips over the waters of perennial humor. 


It has been the practice of AMERICA to return all 
unaccepted manuscripts to their authors, whether 
accompanied by return postage or not. In view of 
the increase in the postal rates, it will be impos- 
sible to continue this practice, and in future only 
manuscripts accompanied by return postage will 
be returned. Other manuscripts will be held a rea- 
sonable length of time, to give authors an oppor- 
tunity to inquire regarding the Editors’ decision 
and send postage. After that, the manuscripts will 
be destroyed. THE EDITor. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


OSSERVATORE ROMANO, Vatican newspaper, 
commented thus on the execution of hostages in 
Rome: 
Confronted with such facts, every honest soul in the 
name of humanity remains profoundly saddened. 
Thirty-two victims on one side, and three hundred 
and twenty sacrificed for the guilty who escaped 
apprehension on the other side. Yesterday we di- 
rected heartfelt appeals for serenity and calm. To- 
day we repeat the same invitation, more ardently 
and with greater insistence. 
> The Holy Father, despite persistent stories to the 
contrary, enjoys excellent health and, says the 
N.C.W.C. News Service, regularly pursues his nor- 
mal activities. 
>In Washington the Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, wrote an enthusiastic 
foreword for the new pamphlet entitled The Holy 
Father Speaks to Newlyweds. This brochure, put 
out by the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
reproduces pronouncements of His Holiness to 
audiences of newlyweds during the year 1940. 
> Speaking at the fifth annual Catholic high-school 
musical festival in Chicago, the Archbishop, Most 
Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, condemned “music which 
is inspired by dirty commercials” and pleaded for 
the “right kind of music” that “can send boys and 
girls into the world with a love for the beautiful.” 
> Brig. Gen. W. H. Wilbur of the Thirty-sixth In- 
fantry Division, who has just returned from the 
Cassino front, revealed that our troops held their 
fire for five days before bombarding the famous 
monastery, “although the Germans occupying the 
Abbey were firing on us.” 
> Our soldier publication in British New Guinea, 
Tropical Daze, asks in an editorial: 
Will we ignore the principal lesson of this war, 
which clearly points out that a nation and its peo- 
ples cannot forget God and still expect to be show- 
ered with His blessings or hope for the shield of 
Divine armor to protect them from the thrusts of 
the aggressive enemy? ... Pray God that we do 
not, for only with a nation which realizes its place 
in world affairs, a people who understand their re- 
sponsibilities to their fellow men, and serious-minded 
men and women anxious to serve their God and 
their country in peace as well as in time of war, 
will we ever attain the peace and happiness for 
which we are fighting. 
> Twenty priests and lay brothers of the Trappist 
Order have begun to build the fourth Trappist 
monastery in the United States, according to the 
Religious News Service. The new foundation, near 
Conyers, Georgia, parallels those in Iowa, Rhode 
Island and Kentucky, and is an offshoot of the 
Gethsemani house in the Blue Grass State. 
> Governor Simeon Willis of this same State has 
just signed a bill which permits counties to provide 
at their expense for transportation of both paro- 
chial and public-school pupils to their schools. 
>The governments of Great Britain and Japan 
have accepted the services of the Vatican in dis- 
patching relief to their respective civilian inter- 
nees. A fund has been remitted to the Apostolic 
Delegate in Tokyo for this purpose, and the Dele- 
gate has visited Japanese internment camps. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


DURING the week ending March 27 the main 
fighting front has continued to be in Russia. The 
Germans are being driven out of the north and 
central sectors of the Ukraine, but are holding in 
the south. 

Last week it was explained that there were three 
Russian forces taking part in this campaign. These 
are the First, Second and Third Ukraine Army 
Groups. The First Ukraine is engaged in a double 
advance. One is seeking to advance westwards into 
south Poland, but is not making much progress. 
The other is headed southwards into Bukovina and 
north Rumania. This has made a rapid advance 
and has reached the boundaries of Rumania. 

The Second Ukraine is advancing westwards 
across Bessarabia into Moldavia, another Ruman- 
ian province. This Russian command is beginning 
to meet some strong opposition. 

The Third Ukraine is 150 miles in the rear, being 
held by German resistance on the Bug River. It 
has tried for a week to cross this river, but has not 
succeeded, despite some hard fighting. 

It now seems that the new German line in the 
south will be along the Carpathian Mountains. This 
is an exceedingly rough chain. In 1914 and in 1915 
the Russians lost countless men in vain attempts 
to force a path over these mountains. 

From a military point of view mountains are the 
best kind of territory for a defense—far superior 
to a river line. Our experiences in Italy are an in- 
dication of what German troops can do under cir- 
cumstances which favor them. At the south end of 
the Carpathians the line will probably be the Sire- 
tul and Danube Rivers. 

All together, this will be a strong defensive line, 
substantially the same as in the last war, when it 
worked. Hungarian and Rumanian troops are to be 
used as much as possible, enabling some German 
divisions to be made available for duty in the west 
part of Europe. The Germans hope that to protect 
their own countries their two allies will do every- 
thing possible to prevent further Russian advances. 

In southeast Asia slow progress is being made in 
the three battle areas. In the north, American and 
Chinese troops have pushed the Japanese back a 
number of miles ahead of the gangs building the 
new Ledo road. 

In the south, along the coast, the British have 
made a small advance. In the center, the Japs have 
advanced across the Burma border into the Indian 
state of Manipur, but only for a short gain. It is 
yet too early to determine how this enemy offen- 
sive will turn out. 

In Italy, there has been no important fighting 
except at Cassino. This village of some 7,500 peo- 
ple was first attacked at the end of January. By 
this time most of this small place is held by the 
Allies. The Germans hold the west edge, and part 
of the south section. They also hold dominating 
hills just beyond. After two months of repeated 
efforts and much bombing and shelling, the Ger- 
mans are yet holding out and hitting back with 
surprising vigor. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


THERE was a curious unanimity among the com- 
mentators writing out of Washington to the ef- 
fect that the second part of Winston Churchill’s 
broadcast speech of March 26 had nothing to do 
with this country. It will be remembered that the 
first part of this speech was one of the Prime Min- 
ister’s famous reviews of the war, and that the 
second part was a preview of postwar reconstruc- 
tion at home. 

On the face of it, that is, unless we realized what 
Mr. Churchill was really trying to do, this second 
part was merely an appeal to British voters for 
support. But the Prime Minister was speaking on 
the eve of Britain’s greatest war effort, when her 
soldiers were most in need of moral support, of 
courage and hope. What greater way could this be 
done than by assuring the British soldier that he 
was coming back after the war to a country where 
his home and family, its health and housing, were 
to be amply taken care of by a grateful country, 
and that the plans for this promise were already 
well under way? He was giving him something 
intimate to fight for. 

This is why there were many thoughtful people 
in Washington who felt that this second part of 
Mr. Churchill’s speech had perhaps more signifi- 
cance for the United States than the first part. 
Many thousands of American soldiers will come 
back broken in body and health, and many thou- 
sands more will return to homes that are sub- 
standard by every known norm, or will be prepar- 
ing to take up life again hopefully in houses that 
are not worthy of the men from foxhole and bar- 
racks. 

Outside of Congress, whose mind is mostly filled 
with how much cash it can hand the returning 
soldier, the minds of many in the Government are 
turning to more substantial things. Figures which 
have been compiled show an appalling backward- 
ness in decent housing in many parts of the coun- 
try. It is very doubtful if the private building in- 
dustry can be trusted, or will be able, to meet this 
almost catastrophic demand, at least for those in 
the lower income brackets. Yet, unfortunately, 
there is evident no definite planning against this 
dire need such as was revealed by Mr. Churchill. 

As for health, there is, of course, the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, with its provisions for na- 
tional insurance. When the full figures from the 
physical examinations of Selective Service are final- 
ly revealed, I am assured that the country will be 
shocked into doing something about the low state 
of general health that will come to light. Insuf- 
ficient food and bad housing (with its accompani- 
ment of bad air, poor light, overcrowding, etc.) 
will account for a great deal, it is surmised, but 
a great effort will be made to show also that lack 
of proper medical care was the greatest contribut- 
ing cause—in other words, that the present medi- 
cal set-up has not worked. 

The time has come to lift social issues out of 
party controversies and place them on a squarely 
non-partisan basis. WILFRID PARSONS 

















WILL THE LATERAN TREATY 
SURVIVE IN POSTWAR ITALY? 
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SOME weeks ago, in the issue of AMERICA for 
February 26, it was announced, in an article en- 
titled The Lateran Treaty Is Outside Power Politics, 
that this writer would shortly deal here with the 
part the Treaty is likely to play in the changes 
brought about by the war. This article is an at- 
tempt to fulfil that engagement. 

It is not necessary to remind my readers that 
the Lateran Treaty is an instrument contracted 
between the Holy See and Italy. by which the inde- 
pedence of the Papacy was recognized as existing 
in a small territory of 160 acres within the limits 
of the city of Rome and officially called “The State 
of the Vatican City.” In return for this recogni- 
tion, the Pope made a perpetual renunciation of 
the rights the Papacy had exercised over the rest 
of the city of Rome for a thousand years. 

Now it is important for an understanding of the 
future of this Treaty to remember that by signing 
it Italy did not create the independent sovereignty 
of the Pope. It recognized it, which is an entirely 
different thing. It then proceeded to make a treaty, 
called a Concordat, with the Vatican City as a co- 
equal sovereign power. I stress this point because 
even some Italian writers recently seem to have 
imagined that Vatican City is a unilateral creation 
of Italy and that hence Italy could rightfully put 
an end to it, if it wished; or that since 1929 Vatican 
City has been a sort of Protectorate of Italy, or 
even of the Fascist party, either of which had 
therefore some peculiar rights to a certain control 
over it. 

It was necessary, of course, for the Holy See to 
make its treaty of sovereignty with Italy as a na- 
tion concerning its independence, because its terri- 
tory lay wholly within Italy’s capital city, Rome, 
and because up to that time the Pope himself had 
never ceased to claim Rome as his own capital city, 
as it is his diocese as a Bishop. By the Treaty the 
Papacy simply emerged into the realm of interna- 
tional law as an independent sovereign in a small 
part of the territory it had formerly had, and this, 
by virtue of recognition of the fact by the only 
country immediately concerned. 

Thus we can see why neither the Pope nor Italy 
could accept an international guarantee of his in- 
dependence. This would have further limited the 
essential sovereignty which it was the purpose of 
the Treaty to declare. It would have made Vatican 
City, not independent, but a sort of mandate. As 
it happened, the Pope’s independence of other na- 


tions is just as sound in his internal and external 
relations as are those of any other nation. 

Now all this is extremely important in any spec- 
ulation we may make about what is going to hap- 
pen to Vatican City after the war. No matter what 
government controls Italy then, it will have no 
rights in international law over Vatican City by 
virtue of the Lateran Treaty. As soon as the Treaty 
was signed, the Holy See became in a special way 
immediately independent of it. Henceforth no Ital- 
ian Government had any rights over it, any more 
than a person might have over a piece of property 
he has sold to another. Not that Vatican City was 
the result of a bill of sale, but the same element— 
the new owner’s exclusive rights thereafter—exists 
in the Treaty, and there is no way by which the 
other party can come into possession again except 
by unjust aggression or by a new Treaty. The 
Lateran Treaty, once signed, ceased to govern the 
independent status of the Holy See. 

This is the fact that must never be lost to view. 
As a matter of fact, even the Leftists who are now 
making preparations to resume political activity in 
Italy are agreed that, whatever else happens, the 
Treaty will stand. In their writings they do not 
show any particular signs of understanding what 
the Treaty actually did, but they do seem to 
glimpse the fact that it will be prudent to let Vati- 
can City alone. 

The reasons for this prudence are twofold. In 
the first place, the interests of the Catholic Church 
all over the world and, in the second, the interests 
of every country in which there are Catholics, 
make it necessary that the Pope reside in an inde- 
pendent territory. 

As far as Catholics everywhere are concerned, 
it must always appear that the regulations and de- 
cisions which proceed from the Holy See are not 
motivated by any nationalistic bias. Once the sus- 
picion arose that what the Pope told us to do in 
the Church was caused by his being an Italian, or 
any other national, his spiritual authority would 
be immensely impaired. For this spiritual authority 
it is supremely necessary that it be known every- 
where and immediately that the Pope speaks as a 
universal man and not as a subject or citizen of 
any country. That is why he must reside in an in- 
dependent territory. 

The need is equally paramount for the govern- 
ments of all countries in the world where Catholics 
are citizens. These countries are sure to be in- 
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volved, in the future, in matters which concern 
Italy. It is certainly to their interest, and they 
have the right to demand, that Italy do not claim 
any suzerainty over the Pope as if he were a citi- 
zen of Italy or head of an Italian Protectorate. 
This puts in a very peculiar position those Italian 
agitators in the United States who are making it 
appear that they think that the Lateran Treaty 
still gives Italy some right to decide on the inde- 
pendence of the Holy See. Our own State Depart- 
ment, representing the President, might very well 
interest itself in this situation; for certainly it must 
become an element of our foreign policy—as it 
must be of other countries—that in our own inter- 
est the Pope be independent. 

All of this has a special importance for the 
United States. In the nature of things, it is inevita- 
ble that another Catholic will sometime be eligible 
for election as our President. In that event, which 
we must regard as a matter of course sooner or 
later, the independence of the Pope will be of great 
importance. It will no longer be possible to say 
that Catholics owe allegiance to a foreign poten- 
tate. The very infinitesimal size of Vatican City 
will make that ridiculous on the face of it. It was 
a part of the great foresight of Pius XI that, in 
emphasizing the purely spiritual mission of the 
Papacy by restricting its independence to so small 
a territory, he made it forever impossible for any- 
body to say without stultifying himself that the 
Papacy, or any Catholic owing spiritual obedience 
to it, could have any ulterior political aims, con- 
trary to the supernatural and sacramental mission 
of the Church to individual souls. History may re- 
cord that Al Smith ran a year too soon. 

What of the international position of the Pope 
as an independent sovereign? This was much dis- 
cussed at the time of the signing of the Treaty in 
1929. It was recognized, of course, that by Article 
XXIV of the Treaty the Papacy declared as a mat- 
ter of policy that 

it wishes to remain, and will remain, extraneous to 

all temporal disputes between states, and to inter- 

national congresses, unless the contending parties 
make concordant appeal to its peaceful mission, re- 
serving the right to exercise its moral and spiritual 
power. 
On this question it is well to recall an article which 
was written in 1929 in the Ciwilta Cattolica, the 
Jesuit review in Rome whose Editor, Father Enrico 
Rosa, was very close to Pius XI and frequently 
spoke in his name: 
For a similar reason it [the Holy See] has never 
agreed, nor will it ever agree, to enter the League 
of Nations, however inspired this body might be by 
the reasonable and Christian purpose of bringing 
peace among nations. This would be true if for no 
other reason than that, being by its nature supra- 
national and universal, the Church could never con- 
sent to one of the conditions for entering the 

League, namely, to take part in war and other puni- 

tive sanctions against transgressor nations. 

As I wrote in America for November 28, 1942: 
“The modern Papacy has consistently refused to 
take any direct part in purely secular and political 
matters, and it will no doubt continue to do so. 
The only exception to this rule is the one stated 
in the treaty: when both parties to the dispute ask 
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. It is highly improbable that 
taking 


fas diy mata, fb dle to conan tae a 
ficulties in which he would be placed as a spiritual 
leader did he have to join with other Powers in 
exacting reparations from them. Even in questions 
where the Pope, absolutely speaking, would have 
a right to speak, prudence can dissuade his partici- 
pation. 

In the next Peace Conference, if there is any, I 
deem it pretty certain that some kind of interna- 
tional organization will follow the peace agree- 
ments that are made. It seems to me that it de- 
notes a complete misunderstanding of the Pope’s 
spiritual mission to demand that he take part in 
the conferences that put an end to the war or to 
the agreements that will result from them. For 
Catholics in this country to agitate for something 
which the Pope would himself not demand would 
be a severe handicap to the action which the Pope 
could otherwise well undertake—the preaching of 
the social gospel of Christianity as the salvation of 
mankind, which is an influence that would not 
be marred by any purely secular manipulations by 
politicians. 

Intimately connected with the matter of the 
Treaty is the question of the Concordat. The latter 
is a treaty between Italy and the Holy See regulat- 
ing in advance most matters which might possibly 
be in dispute between them in the religious field. 
Whether it will survive the war depends entirely 
on the kind of government Italy gets then. A Com- 
munist-dominated regime is not likely to respect 
either the Treaty or the Concordat. The Italian 
Republicans are talking as if they would respect 
the Treaty but abolish the Concordat. A coalition 
of Liberals and Democrats, including the Christian 
Democrats, would most likely retain both the 
Treaty and the Concordat, but as a matter of prac- 
tical politics might ask for modifications of the 
latter. In that event there is no reason for believ- 
ing that the Pope would not consent to reopen it. 

In this connection “separation of Church and 
State” is likely to get a new airing here and in 
Italy. But we must remember that separation can 
have two meanings: it might mean a state of sep- 
aration existing from the beginning, as in the 
United States; or it might mean the act of separat- 
ing. In the latter case, a great deal of injustice can 
be done where the external affairs of the Church 
have been intermingled for centuries with those of 
the State. As Don Sturzo has pointed out, there 
are many traditional and acquired rights that 
might be destroyed by unilateral action on the 
part of the State. The budgets of the churches and 
dioceses are an example. Separation is not so easy 
a thing as it might appear at first sight to people 
in this country. Done the wrong way, the wrench 
could be so violent as to menace even the stability 
of the State itself. 

Another question intimately connected with 














these is whether Italy will be, or can be, demo- 
cratic. In this country Don Sturzo and Professor 
Salvemini are both talking of a postwar “demo- 
cratic” Italy. But what Salvemini means by democ- 
racy is simply another form of totalitarianism, 
while Sturzo is presenting a notion of democracy 
which is not far from what we know by it. 

If the Salvemini type wins out, it will be ex- 
tremely difficult for the Vatican to cooperate with 
it, for it will not let the Vatican alone in purely 
spiritual matters. It will demand that the Pope’s 


spiritual subjects in Italy conform in their con- 
sciences to its own secularistic dogmas. It is doing 
that already. If the Sturzo type wins out, a ra- 
tional collaboration is possible. The separate 
spheres of religious conscience and political citizen- 
ship will be recognized and, where these two over- 
lap, the resulting conflict will be settled on a basis 
of objective justice. There is this difference be- 
tween the two protagonists, that Salvemini speaks 
to Italy as a foreigner, having taken American 
citizenship, while Sturzo is still an Italian exile. 


ECONOMIC LIBERALISM 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 














(Article II of a series) 
ON May 15, 1931, to commemorate the fortieth 
anniversary of Rerum Novarum, Pius XI gave to a 
world cursed with economic depression and mass 
unemployment the magisterial Encyclical, Quadra- 
gesimo Anno. It reaffirmed and in a notable way 
expanded Leo’s doctrine on the “social question.” 

To those who had never fully accepted Leo’s 
program for social reform or who had dismissed it 
as impractical, the Encyclical turned out to be a 
bitter disappointment. It was also a disappoint- 
ment, although not, perhaps, in the same degree, 
to those who had hoped for a working alliance be- 
tween Socialism and the Church. In solving the 
social problem, Pius said approvingly, His Prede- 
cessor “had sought help neither from Liberalism 
nor Socialism,” for “the former had shown 
its utter impotence to find a right solution of the 
social question, while the latter would have ex- 
posed human society to still graver dangers by 
offering a remedy much more disastrous than the 
evil it designed to cure.” If Leo’s teaching had not 
been so far in advance of his times, Pius XI la- 
mented, it would have been more widely accepted 
by the timid and slow of heart. 

Little did the late Holy Father realize that thir- 
teen years after his death the same discouraging 
judgment would have to be pronounced on his own 
work! For Quadragesimo Anno, in the Spring of 
1944, is still, alas, in advance of its times. 

In the forty years which intervened between 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, the 
system of Liberalistic Capitalism had undergone a 
revolutionary change. While economists continued 
to reverence the gospel of Adam Smith and the 
Manchester School—although heretical voices were 


being heard with increasing frequency in the 
shrines of Academism—leaders of big business, 
and the financiers who largely controlled them, 
had long since become skeptical about the virtues 
of competition and the automatic blessings of a 
free marketplace. If they still talked sturdily at 
banquets of initiative and enterprise, that was 
more a concession, perhaps, to the memories of 
their grandfathers than a description of their own 
activities; unless, of course, they had in mind the 
initiative involved in consummating an amalgama- 
tion, or the enterprise required to promote a trade 
agreement or to swing an international cartel. 
Thus, while there remained, naturally, areas of 
fierce competition and other areas where indus- 
trial giants, and even whole industries, matched 
strength, the trend everywhere was toward admin- 
istered prices and monopolistic controls. In a strik- 
ing passage, Pius XI faithfully described this apos- 
tasy from the principles of laissez faire. It is some- 
what long, but deserves to be quoted in full. 


When We turn Our attention, therefore, to the 
changes which this capitalistic economic order has 
undergone since the days of Leo XIII, We have re- 
gard to the interests, not of those only who live in 
countries where “capital” and industry prevail, but 
of the whole human race. 

In the first place, then, it is patent that in our 
days not alone is wealth accumulated, but immense 
power and despotic economic domination is concen- 
trated in the hands of a few, and that those few 
are for the most part not the owners, but only the 
trustees and directors of invested funds, who admin- 
ister them at their good pleasure. 

This power becomes particularly irresistible when 
exercised by those who, because they hold and con- 
trol money, are able also to govern credit and deter- 
mine its allotment, for that reasom supplying, so to 
speak, the life-blood to the entire economic body, 
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and grasping, as it were, in their hands the very 

soul of production, so that no one dare breathe 

against their will. 

The Pope went on to explain that this condition 
had resulted inevitably from the practice of un- 
limited competition, for such competition favors 
the survival of those who are strongest or who pay 
the least heed to the dictates of conscience. In 
other words, rugged individualism had destroyed 
free enterprise. 

Pius XI’s unsparing analysis and condemnation 
of pre-World War II capitalism—the end-product 
of Liberal Economics—irritated the same minority 
which, as in Leo’s time, looked upon the modern 
industrial order “as the consequence of inevitable 
economic laws, and who, therefore, were content 
to abandon to charity alone the full care of reliev- 
ing the unfortunate, as though it were the task of 
charity to make amends for the open violation of 
justice.” 

It also irritated those who felt that the Pope had 
no right, and no special competence, to deal with 
economic matters. “What,” a Catholic capitalist 
once exclaimed to the writer, “does the Pope know 
about conditions in the United States? Perhaps 
this Encyclical, with that stuff about ‘despotic eco- 
nomic domination,’ applies to Britain, or Holland, 
or Germany. I don’t know. But not here.” 

Alas for all such attempts to evade the uncom- 
promising teaching of Pius XI. In the years imme- 
diately following the publication of Quadragesimo 
Anno, there appeared four major studies of the 
American economy which dotted every “i” and 
crossed every “t” in the Papal charge that free 
competition had ceded to economic domination. 
They amply substantiated the Pope’s indictment of 
a system in which a few men wielded despotic eco- 
nomic power and the national income was inequita- 
bly and iniquitously distributed. 

The first was the revolutionary study of Berle 
and Means, The Modern Corporation and Private 
Property, which proved that control of American 
corporations had become narrowly concentrated in 
the hands of non-owners. Examining the adminis- 
tration of our 200 largest non-banking corpora- 
tions, they found that in 44 cases control was ex- 
ercised by management, in 21 cases by some legal 
device, in 23 cases by minority control. In six cases 
corporations were privately owned. In only five 
cases did the majority of stockholders control the 
corporation they owned! 

What economic power this placed in the hands 
of a relatively few people was demonstrated by the 
magisterial work, The Structure of the American 
Economy, prepared by the National Resources 
Committee, and by the monographs of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee. According 
to the National Resources Committee, the ‘200 
largest corporations controlled in 1933 approxi- 
mately 19 to 21 per cent of the national wealth, 
between 46 and 51 per cent of the Nation’s indus- 
trial wealth, and approximately 60 per cent of the 
physical assets of all non-financial corporations.” 
Since the figures for banking corporations and in- 
surance companies reveal a similar concentration 
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of control, and the whole structure is criss-crossed 
by interlocking directorates, it is clear that the 
Pope’s words on economic domination, and his con- 
demnation of it, apply literally to the United States. 

The same must be said of his criticism that na- 
tional income has been badly distributed, too much 
of it going to capital in the form of interest and 
dividends and too little of it to workers in the form 
of wages. In a study of the distribution of the 
national income in 1929, America’s Capacity to 
Consume, the Brookings Institution, a research or- 
ganization favorably disposed to the “American 
system of free enterprise,” showed that 20 million 
families, constituting 70 per cent of the population, 
had incomes in that classically prosperous year of 
$2,500 a year or less. Sixty per cent of these fami- 
lies were below the $1,500 level. Equally significant 
was the reverse side of the picture. Some 2 million 
families, about 8 per cent of the population, en- 
joyed incomes of $5,000 a year or more; and two- 
thirds of the total savings that year were made by 
the two per cent of the population which had an- 
nual incomes in excess of $10,000. A study made 
by the National Resources Committee of consumer 
income in 1935-36 revealed that this maldistribu- 
tion had persisted. One-fifth of the people with in- 
comes of $1,925 and over received about as much 
as the other four-fifths. Despite our vaunted high 
standard of living, it is obvious that our pre-war 
capitalistic system was corroded by injustice and 
fully merited the strictures of Quadragesimo Anno. 

But, the reader may ask, what has all this to do 
with Economic Liberalism? 

The answer is that, contrary to appearances, it 
has a great deal to do with it. 

When Pius XI said that economic domination, 
and not free competition, was the ruling principle 
of modern industrial life, he knew nevertheless 
that the Liberal heresy continued to infect the 
thinking of many businessmen and to govern their 
actions. By one of those strange inconsistencies 
of which human beings, in pursuit of gain, can 
easily be guilty, certain business leaders persisted 
in holding to freedom of contract (which supposed- 
ly justified opposition to labor unions) and non- 
interference by the State (except by request and 
in their favor) long after the marketplace had been 
subjected to controls, and free competition, as the 
textbooks described it, had been abandoned. 

In fact, the emphasis on rugged individualism 
in post-prandial oratory and business publications 
seemed to increase in direct proportion to the de- 
crease of free enterprise in American business 
practice. After a decade of growing economic con- 
centration and control, a New York bank, during 
the administration of Herbert Hoover, actually re- 
published Macaulay’s century-old attack on Gov- 
ernment interference in business. Since the doc- 
trine of laissez-faire capitalism has never been 
expressed more mellifiuously, the following excerpt 
from the lyricist of Liberalism is reprinted here: 

Our rulers will best promote the improvement of 

the people by strictly confining themselves to their 


own legitimate duties—by leaving capital to find its 
most lucrative course, commodities their fair price. 











industry and intelligence their natural reward, idle- 
ness and folly their natural punishment—by main- 
taining peace, by defending property, by diminish- 
ing the price of law, and by observing strict econ- 
omy in every department of the State. Let the Gov- 
ernment do this—the people will assuredly do the 
rest. 


The fact that these sentiments—or rather some 
of them—could continue to be echoed, despite the 
1929 crash in Wall Street and the subsequent de- 
bacle, wherever businessmen met, showed that key 
Liberal doctrines had been carried over into the 
new age and were being used to strengthen eco- 
nomic despotism and place it beyond the range of 
effective social control. Because he realized this, 
Pius XI renewed and amplified Leo’s condemna- 
tion of Economic Liberalism. 

Referring to the opposition aroused by Rerum 
Novarum, the Pope lauded his Predecessor for 
attacking boldly and overthrowing “the idols of 
Liberalism,” and for ignoring “long-standing preju- 
dices.”” This action of Leo, His Holiness signifi- 
cantly proposed as the reason why Rerum Nova- 
rum “was looked upon with suspicion by some, 
even amongst Catholics, and gave offense to 
others.” Point by point he reiterated and ex- 
panded the teachings of Rerum Novarum on 
wages, on labor unions and other economic groups, 
on the social aspect of property and the duty of 
the State to act positively in the economic sphere. 
If anything, Quadragesimo Anno is a more devas- 
tating anti-laissez-faire document than Rerum 
Novarum itself. 

Since the emphasis among capitalists had shifted 
from free competition to freedom of contract and 
freedom from State interference, Pius XI concen- 
trated his attack on these shibboleths. 

Against freedom of contract, the Holy Father 
staunchly defended the natural right of workers to 
organize and bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers. He even suggested that it would be a good 
thing if the wage contract were modified by a part- 
nership arrangement which would give to labor a 
share in the ownership or management or profits 
of business. And he reminded employers that a just 
wage is a family living wage, and that an economic 
system which provided less was badly in need of 
overhauling. 

With regard to the State, he insisted that “the 
civil power is more than the mere guardian of law 
and order,” and “that it must strive with all zeal,” 
in the words of Leo XIII, “to make sure that the 
laws and institutions, the general character and 
administration of the commonwealth, should be 
such as of themselves to realize public well-being 
and private prosperity.” He praised governments 
which, as a result of Rerum Novarum, became 
more conscious of their obligation to see that jus- 
tice is done to the working class and “to promote 
a broader social policy.”” He commended the new 
social legislation of the "Twenties and the work of 
the International Labor Office. He said flatly that 
both free competition and the economic despotism 
which displaced it must be curbed and ruled by the 
State. ‘When we speak of the reform of the social 


order,” he explained, “it is principally the State 
we have in mind.” 

Not that the Pope hoped for all salvation from 
State intervention, or approved of the excessive 
bureaucratic regulation which characterized such 
a government as that of Fascist Italy. Like his 
Predecessor, he wanted many details of economic 
life to be handled by organized economic groups, 
but since such groups had been destroyed by in- 
dividualistic capitalism, the State, pending a more 
rational organization of economic life, was bound 
to intervene for the purpose of protecting the com- 
mon good. 

In short, if Leo overthrew “the tottering idols 
of Liberalism,’”’ Pius XI may be said to have tram- 
pled them in the dust. 


NEW HONOR FOR 
OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


WILLIAM A. DONAGHY 











SUNDAY, March 26, witnessed the unveiling, at 
the Commodore Hotel, New York, of a new paint- 
ing of Our Lady of the Rosary of Fatima, done by 
the Hungarian artist, M. A. Rasko. Archbishop 
Spellman and other dignitaries, ecclesiastical and 
lay, attended the ceremonies which inaugurated a 
“national crusade” by the Catholic clergy and laity 
to increase devotion to Mary, through the Rosary. 
Lay leader of the Crusade is the Hon. Alfred E. 
Smith. 

The new canvas will be presented to Pope Pius 
XII when the current confusion subsides sufficient- 
ly. And that fact, along with the launching of the 
Rosary Crusade, climaxes a series of dramatic 
events beginning back in 1917. 

On May 5 of that year, Benedict XV, looking out 
from his watch-tower on the Vatican, saw a world 
locked in war, exhausted, bled almost white. Like 
Pius V who, almost four centuries previous, had 
organized a second front of prayer to support the 
Christian fleet at Lepanto, Benedict XV called for 
a worldwide crusade of prayer to Our Lady Media- 
trix of all Graces to avert the destruction which 
was engulfing the earth. 

Scarcely more than a week later, on May 13, 
his cry of agonized prayer was spectacularly an- 
swered. Three children—Lucy, ten years old; Fran- 
cisco, nine; and his sister, Jacinta, six—were tend- 
ing sheep in Cova da Iria, a district of the parish 
of Fatima in the Ourem Vicariate of Portugal, 
some sixty miles north of Lisbon. About noon, the 
three recited the five decades of the Rosary and 
then began to play until they were startled by a 
flash of lightning which leaped without warning 
from the dry and cloudless sky. 
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Hurriedly they herded their flock together to 
avoid the storm, but they had not gone far towards 
home when another tongue of lightning arrested 
them and they saw before them a Lady of surpass- 
ing beauty. The only possible flaw in her loveliness 
was the shade of sorrow which fell across her face; 
from her hands hung a Rosary. 

She told the children that she was from Heaven 
and asked them if they were willing to be victims 
of reparation for the sins of the world and victims 
of supplication for the conversion of sinners. They 
expressed their willingness and she assured them 
that though they would suffer much, special graces 
would comfort and sustain them. She urged them 
to the continual recitation of the Rosary, asked 
them to be at the same place on June 13, and dis- 
appeared. 

The sufferings which she had foretold began at 
once for the children. Their story was received 
with incredulity and scorn, but neither derision 
nor whipping could ruffle their calm certainty. 
About sixty people accompanied them to their 
rendevouz with the other world on June 13 and, 
though the Vision and the Lady’s voice were with- 
held from the onlookers, they remarked a dis- 
cernible dimming of the sun. 

Persecution of the children was intensified after 
this second visitation, but curiosity impelled some 
5,000 spectators to go with them to Cova da Iria on 
July 13, the date which the Lady had designated 
for the third meeting. She again appeared and con- 
tinued the revelations she had made to them in the 
first two appearances. The crowds standing around 
noticed the darkening of the sun again and they 
‘ perceived a white cloud which enveloped the shep- 
herds during their miraculous interview. 

Liberalism was militant in the Portugal of that 
day, and the secular press butchered the three 
children to make a Liberal holiday. Their own 
parish priest had been unsympathetic, and ecclesi- 
astical authorities were maintaining prudent silence 
until sufficient evidence had been provided them 
for a sound decision. So the children, utterly de- 
fenseless, were at the mercy of Le Ferblantier, 
administrator of Fatima, a frenetic anti-clerical. 
He questioned them and their parents, tried to 
force retractations, threatened torture and death; 
but the three children remained steadfast. Finally 
he imprisoned them in his house and kept them 
there over the fifteenth of August, the date on 
which they were to meet the Lady for the fourth 
time. When they were released and had returned 
to the fields and their flock, she appeared to them 
once more on August 19. 

Twice more did she come to them. On September 
13, there were 30,000 witnesses assembled and they 
saw a luminous globe pass across the heavens, the 
white cloud in which the children talked to the 
Lady, and a downfall of white flowers which dis- 
appeared as they approached the ground. Again, 
on October 13, 70,000 people jammed the roads to 
Fatima and Cova da Iria for on that day the Lady 
had promised a “great miracle.” They did not see 
the Lady but, at a cry from one of the children, 
all looked up at the sun. It was a dull silver not 
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intolerable to the naked eye and, as they watched, 
it began to spin like a great wheel and to radiate 
beams of colored light. Three times the cowering 
crowd watched this phenomenon; then, sick with 
terror, they beheld the sun apparently dashing to- 
wards them in headlong precipitancy. Suddenly it 
stopped and resumed its normal place and appear- 
ance. 

This is the account of the Fatima revelations. 
In the year of the apparitions, the diocese of Leiria, 
in the confines of which these supernatural events 
took place, was formally erected. Immediately the 
Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon ordered a searching 
investigation. Not until 1930 did Bishop José Alves 
Correia da Silva of Leiria issue a Pastoral in 
which, after a lengthy resumé of the evidence and 
the investigation, he declares that the visions are 
“worthy of credence” and officially permits “devo- 
tion to Our Lady of Fatima.’”’ More impressively 
still, the Pope who, as Goethe said, “sees the small 
as small, and what is great as great” has given 
unmistakable signs of approval. On October 31, 
1942, at the closing of the celebrations to com- 
memorate the apparitions at Fatima, Pius XII con- 
secrated the whole world and Russia to the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. The Lady of the Appari- 
tions had requested the three children that this be 
done. 

Witnesses, confirmatory prodigies and official 
approbations cannot be dismissed lightly with what 
Belloc calls the “circular” contention that such a 
thing did not happen because it could not happen, 
nor the convenient rationalism of the man in Ches- 
terton’s story who blots out an inexplicable fact 
with a withering sneer at objectivity: “This just 
can’t have happened.” 

What, then, was the message which Our Lady 
gave the three children at Fatima, “the Holy 
mountain,” as Pius XII calls it, and “oasis full of 
faith and piety”? As we have mentioned, she 
urged constant recitation of the Rosary. In the 
second apparition she commanded the children 
to add the following prayer after the “Glory be to 
the Father” of each decade: “O my Jesus, forgive 
us our sins, deliver us from the fire of Hell, and 
give relief to the souls in Purgatory, especially the 
most abandoned souls.” In her third visit, Our Lady 
again urged the Rosary as a means of bringing the 
war to an end, adding: “Only the intercession of 
Our Blessed Lady can obtain this grace for man- 
kind.” Moreover she counseled the children: 

Sacrifice yourselves for sinners and say this prayer 

very often: “O Jesus, I offer this for the love of 

Thee, for the conversion of sinners, and in repara- 

tion for all the wrongs done to the Immaculate 

Heart of Mary.” 


This charitable obligation of making reparation 
for sinners was repeated and reinforced and Our 
Lady reminded us all that many go to hell because 
there is no one to do penance for them. She strong- 
ly warned all the faithful to amend their lives and 
she identified herself as “The Lady of the Rosary,” 
so dear to anyone who knows of Lourdes or Pont- 
main, Lepanto or Vienna. 

Besides requesting that a Church be built in her 














honor and that the world be consecrated to her 
Immaculate Heart, Our Lady also established the 
devotion of the “Five First Saturdays.” She showed 
her heart surrounded by thorns to Lucy, the shep- 
herdess, and said that it was the blasphemies and 
ingratitude of men which placed the thorns there. 
She asked that those who love her would console 
her and made a remarkable promise: 

. .. Tell them that I promise to help at the hour of 
death with the graces needed for salvation, whoever, 
on the first Saturday of five consecutive months, 
shall confess and receive Holy Communion, recite 
five decades of the Rosary and keep me company 
for fifteen minutes while meditating on the fifteen 
mysteries of the Rosary, with the intention of mak- 
ing reparation to me. 

Here, then, was the background of the picture 
unveiled in the Commodore Hotel, Sunday, March 
26. It will eventually be presented to the Holy 
Father, and that has special appropriateness and 
significance. It was on May 13, 1917 that Our Lady 
first appeared at Fatima; it was on May 14, 1917, 
that Eugenio Pacelli became a Bishop; it was on 
October 31, 1942, the year of his episcopal silver 
jubilee, that the same Bishop Pacelli, now Pius XII, 
read an act of Consecration of the world to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary in obedience to the 
request of the Lady of Fatima. 


DIES COMMITTEE REPORTS 
ON THE ClO 


AFTER a period of relative inactivity, the House 
Committee to Investigate Subversive Activities— 
more familiarly known as the Dies Committee, 
after its Chairman, Representative Martin Dies of 
Texas—hit the front pages last week with a long 
215-page report on the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee. The Report charged in substance that the 
Political Action Committee represents a “subver- 
sive Communist campaign to subvert the Congress 
of the United States to its totalitarian program.” 
This accusation it supported as follows: 

1. The “political views and philosophy of the 
Communist Party and of the CIO Political Action 
Committee coincide in every detail.” 

2. Eighteen members of the 49-man CIO Execu- 
tive Board, which set up the Political Action Com- 
mittee, follow undeviatingly the Communist Party 
line. Twenty-one CIO unions have “strongly en- 
trenched” Communist leadership. 

3. The Political Action Committee is circulating 
a voting chart—similar to one disseminated by the 
Communists—which condemns the voting records 
of an “overwhelming majority” of the members of 
the House. 

4. Since a “majority” of CIO unions have “Com- 
munist leadership,” John L. Lewis’ recent state- 
ment that President Philip Murray “has got to 
play ball with the Communists now, or die” is 
justified. 

5. Sidney Hillman, head of the CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee “has entered a coalition with Com- 
munists.” 

While conceding the right of “organized labor to 


engage in political campaigns,” the Committee de- 
nounced what it called the CIO’s “tyrannical tax- 
ation” of rank-and-file unionists “without repre- 
sentation.” The CIO, said the Report, is using “its 
coercive powers over its members to compel them 
to follow its political dictates.” 

In view of the serious nature of this sweeping 
indictment of one of the nation’s leading economic 
groups, the following commentary may contribute 
somewhat to the formation of a just and objective 
judgment. 

A. History and Purpose of the CIO Committee. 
On July 7, 1943, at a special meeting in Washing- 
ton, the CIO Executive Board voted to establish 
the Political Action Committee. President Murray 
thereupon designated Sidney Hillman, Chairman; 
Van A. Bittner, Vice-Chairman; R. J. Thomas, Sec- 
retary. In addition, Sherman Dalrymple and Albert 
J. Fitzgerald were appointed members of the Com- 
mittee, and David J. McDonald was named alter- 
nate to Mr. Bittner. 

The general motive for this action was labor’s 
recognition “that the gains which it wins through 
economic action can be protected, implemented and 
extended only if it develops a progressive program 
of legislation and secures its enactment through 
effective participation in the political life of the 
Nation.” The specific motive was the “deplorable 
record of the 78th Congress,”’ which “has brought 
sharply home to labor the dire results of its politi- 
cal apathy in 1942.” 

At the Sixth Constitutional Convention in No- 
vember, the nearly 600 delegates present unani- 
mously ratified the action of the Executive Board. 
They agreed that “it is definitely not the policy of 
the CIO to organize a third party, but rather to 
abstain from and discourage any move in that di- 
rection.” They adhered to labor’s traditional policy 
of rewarding its friends and punishing its enemies 
regardless of their party affiliation. Besides mo- 
bilizing organized workers, it was decided to try to 
“stimulate and rally broad non-labor groups and 
help give effective political voice to millions of 
farmers, consumers and other progressives in every 
walk of life.” 

The national activities of the Political Action 
Committee are financed by contributions from the 
affiliated Internationals; the local activities by the 
local unions. These contributions have been made 
in various ways. In some cases, the various Inter- 
national Executive Boards, in accordance with 
their Constitutions, voted the requested sums. In 
others, the International officers called upon the 
union membership for voluntary contributions. 
Thus the financing of the Political Action Com- 
mittee, like its establishment, has been carried out 
according to the principles of representative de- 
mocracy as enshrined in the Constitutions of CIO 
affiliates. 

Up to date, the activities of the Committee, 
which has been broadened to include non-labor 
representatives, have been mainly educational. It 
is presently making a nation-wide attempt to per- 
suade voters to register for the coming elections, 
to study the issues, to review the records of their 
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Representatives in Congress and other candidates. 
Eventually, the Committee will make recommenda- 
tions, but it is understood that CIO members, like 
other American citizens, are free to disregard these 
recommendations and vote as they see fit. 

B. Communist Domination. The Dies Committee 
has correctly stated the number of undeviating 
followers of the Communist Party line on the CIO 
Executive Board. It is likewise correct in asserting 
that twenty-one CIO national Unions are Commu- 
nist-dominated, although many of the locals in 
these Unions are headed by non-Communists. The 
charge, however, that Communists dominate the 
CIO and the Political Action Committee is false. 

The anti-Communists on the CIO Executive 
Board, as even the figures used by the Dies Com- 
mittee show, have a comfortable majority. A recent 
editorial in the Wage Earner, official organ of the 
Detroit Chapter of the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists, justly appraises the situation. 


All these Communist-tainted unions combined do not 
carry in voting strength more than a small fraction 
of the weight of the United Automobile Workers, 
the United Steelworkers and Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers—to mention only three huge unions not 
controlled by the CP... . Voting in the CIO Conven- 
tions and the CIO Executive Board is according to 
per capita tax paid. . . . Phil Murray has clashed 
with the Communist Party repeatedly in the CIO 
Executive Board and has always come out the victor 
by some millions of votes. 


2. Not a single one of the six-man board which 
directs the Political Action Committee is a Com- 
munist. Five of them are known in CIO circles as 
active anti-Communists. 

3. Similarity between the programs of the Com- 
munist Party and the Political Action Committee 
proves very little. As a result of the latest somer- 
sault, the Communist Party has emerged as a de- 
fender of Capitalism and a patriotic sponsor of 
national unity. The Daily Worker recently lashed 
out at Vice President Wallace for attacking Wall 
Street, but this is no indication that the American 
Banking Association has joined the C.P. 

4. Sidney Hillman’s alliance with the Leftists in 
the American Labor Party in New York is a special 
case and too complicated to explain here. It is not 
a pattern for the Political Action Committee’s pro- 
gram outside of New York State. B. L. M. 


WLB SEATS AGAIN 


WASHINGTON has not heard the last of the so- 
called independent unions’ demand for representa- 
tion on the War Labor Board. 

Their complaint is this: the AFL and the CIO 
hold all the labor seats on the board and presume 
to speak and vote for all American labor. (WLB’s 
composition is: four public, four industry, four 
labor seats). Matthew Smith, of the Mechanics’ 
Educational Society of America (MESA), master 
of scoff, scorn and sarcasm, thus views the existing 
order: 


The labor members, of course, we found out, were 
our organizational enemies. They belonged to organ- 
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izations which had repeatedly pledged themselves 
to eliminate all so-called independent unions from 
the labor organizational field. So we did not believe 
that these labor people, brought up in the atmos- 
phere of dog-eat-dog in the labor movement, were 
going to suddenly develop a fine streak of altruism 
and concentrate on seeing that MESA cases were 
judged impartially and without prejudice. 

Smith’s MESA claims more than 50,000 mem- 
bers. More than a year ago Smith sent out a call 
to other independents and formed the CUA (Con- 
federated Unions of America). CUA reports 58 
affiliates, most of them one-plant unions. Total 
membership is perhaps 250,000, although the claim 
is higher. Organized telephone workers outside the 
AFL and CIO claim their total is a half-million. 
The East Coast Alliance of Independent Shipbuild- 
ing Workers and a scattering of small unions repre- 
sented by Henry Mayer, New York attorney, add 
up to a few thousand more. These are the articu- 
late complainants. The larger independents, the 
United Mine Workers, Typographical, and Brewery 
Workers’ unions, have not joined the clamor. Still 
others not heard from, excluding the “company 
union” variety, may bring the independent aggre- 
gate to 2 million, although claims as high as 4 
million have been heard. The AFL and the CIO 
together claim more than 11 million, with the AFL 
in the ascendancy. The independent Railroad 
Brotherhoods are not involved because their cases 
go to another agency, the National Mediation 
Board. And incidentally, more than a million rail- 
road workers in AFL unions are not directly con- 
cerned with the War Labor Board for the same 
reason. 

Smith, of course, is looking for recognition for 
himself and his new movement. AFL and CIO op- 
position is understandable. They do not want their 
prestige and authority diluted. 

Public members of the board took on the prob- 
lem alone recently, with the “acquiescence” of the 
labor and industry members. They turned down 
the independents, offering instead some adminis- 
trative and clerical appointments on the WLB staff, 
and possibly representation on hearing panels. The 
telephone workers and some others accepted the 
half-loaf, without forfeiting any claims, but Smith’s 
CUA delegation angrily called it a “slap in the 
face” and promised reprisals, “political as well as 
economic.” 

The sharp-tongued Lancashireman who shut 
down forty-four war-vital plants early in February 
argues that when the independents lose a case be- 
fore the War Labor Board, particularly a wage 
case, the membership gets a nudge from AFL or 
CIO organizers. His people are reminded, he says, 
that if they were in a union that was represented 
on the WLB, the decision in their case might have 
been different. He says the existence of these 
unions is at stake. 

Smith cited only a couple of specific instances of 
this, and the board, labor members included, de- 
nounced the practice as “reprehensible” and prom- 
ised quick action on any case brought to their at- 
tention. Still, this is Smith’s most potent, practical 
argument, aside from the democratic principle of 




















representation. The difficulties of restraining over- 
zealous organizers and members from using the 
psychological advantages of their superiority are 
obvious. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins regards the labor 
and industry members as “public officials” who 
were chosen because of experience and knowledge 
in their fields rather than as advocates of special 
interests. The WLB’s vice-chairman, Dr. George 
W. Taylor, had a more cautious response to a ques- 
tion on that point. He, too, regards the labor mem- 
bers as public officials who are acting in the public 
interest, “as they see it.” Probably not even the 
independents would dispute that. Taylor’s modify- 
ing phrase is what the fight is all about. 

Public members make the point that the inde- 
pendents have not complained of unfair treatment 
in any specific case. That line of attack would take 
the independents into interminable debate trying 
to prove black decisions should have been white. 
It seems to beg the question of democratic repre- 
sentation. The board’s integrity is not under at- 
tack, even though a couple of Smith’s tart remarks 
about the labor members might be so construed. 

There may be some relevancy here in B. Frank- 
lin’s rhetorical question to Parliament when the 
taxed but unrepresented colonists were astir: 
“Would the Commons like to have the Lords lay 
all the taxes on them, though they were to lay 
them ever so justly and equitably?” 

The suggestion has been made that the public 
members exclusively sit in judgment on cases in- 
volving the unaffiliated unions. The public members 
gave this serious consideration but some of them, 
at least, object that this practice would exclude the 
employer representation. 

The independents, too, would probably find that 
practice unacceptable, but for a different reason. 
It is a negative approach. AFL and CIO members 
would not sit on the independents’ cases, but they 
would still be in position to advocate their own, 
while the same advantage is denied the indepen- 
dents. 

Advocates of the status quo raise these principal 
objections to appointment of additional labor mem- 
bers: Labor outside the AFL and CIO is broken 
into too many units. It has not a single represen- 
tative voice, or even a limited number of spokes- 
men. How would the independents’ representatives 
on the board be chosen? Would a MESA man be 
satisfactory to the telephone workers? Would you 
name a printer or a brewery worker? Where would 
you stop? These are real problems which have dis- 
turbed well-meaning officials. No perfect cure pre- 
sents itself. It would be impracticable to give a 
seat to every existing unit of labor. But a practical 
method of meeting the independents’ principal ob- 
jection to the status quo does present itself. 

In the first place, a WLB member from the 
MESA could not sit on a MESA case, anyhow. 
That would contravene the War Labor Disputes 
Act. The most an independent union could expect 
is that the labor representatives judging its case 
shall not come from unfriendly unions, unions that 


could be called “organizational enemies.” The 
MESA could hardly object to a brewery worker. 
The telephone workers probably would not object 
to printers hearing their cases, and vice versa, so 
long as either can not legally hear its own. The 
law, as interpreted by the WLB, would not prevent 
a member of one CUA union from voting on a case 
involving some other CUA union. 

It would be possible in this way to give practical 
representation to a half-dozen unions, or groups 
of unions, cr even more, and still limit them to two 
seats, that is, two principal representatives. That 
is the way the present industry and labor repre- 
sentation works out. All the principal members 
have a minimum of one alternate and one substi- 
tute member each. Replacements are frequent and 
no formality attaches to replacement. Only the 
principals are presidential nominees. They seldom 
change, although some of these individuals seldom 
appear for board work. 

On decisions of general policy, where a twelve- 
man board usually sits, a mathematical problem of 
dispersion would arise. Cases are frequently de- 
cided by six-man, or nine-man boards, but always 
there is an equal, three-way division of the public, 
industry and labor vote. On general issues before a 
twelve-man board, labor would still be limited to 
four votes. The AFL and the CIO probably would 
gag at giving two of those to the independents. 
There is the alternative of adding votes to the pub- 
lic and industry sides to meet temporary situations. 
That is not impracticable, now that the public 
members also have full-time alternates. Or general 
issues of policy could be left exclusively to the 
public members. 

Independent-union representation has a prece- 
dent, although the situation was not precisely anal- 
agous. Thomas Kennedy of the United Mine Work- 
ers did not resign his board membership for six 
months after his union formally withdrew from 
the CIO. 

The whole fuss spotlights the weaknesses of 
labor’s divided house. If the AFL and CIO did not 
fight so much between themselves, their position 
in the present controversy would be less vulnerable 
to attack by the militant independents. There is 
comfort in the situation for foes of the tripartite 
system, who may well say, if all labor cannot be 
represented, why any? Why not have public mem- 
bers only? 

The independents are not through. The National 
Federation of Telephone Workers have taken to 
the radio. Matt Smith has called his executive 
board to meet at an early date. Of course, if hot- 
heads and extremists should interfere with war 
production, they would forfeit consideration of 
their demands. The public mood being what it is, 
they would probably alienate a good deal of sup- 
port that otherwise they might find on their side. 

Politically the independents are no more than a 
burr in the blouse of the Administration at the 
moment. But the burr has important potentialities 
and the Administration should not be surprised to 
see them fully exploited. J. A. L. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW 


ALL the uncertainty and perplexity created by the 
Soviet Union’s unilateral action with regard to 
Poland, followed by its recognition of the Badoglio 
Government, is but added evidence of the danger in 
delaying the concrete plans for the organization of 
the future peace. 

“The hour is very late indeed,” writes Sumner 
Welles in the New York Herald Tribune for March 
29. “But one’s imagination is staggered at what 
the result is going to be if the situation is not 
remedied and remedied at once.” 

The heart of any future peace is world organi- 
zation—its principles, its motives, its structure. The 
Seven Point Pattern for Peace lays down squarely 
the principle: “An enduring peace requires the 
organization of international institutions which will 
a) develop a body of international law, b) guaran- 
tee the faithful fulfilment of international obliga- 
tions ... and... c) assure collective security,” 
even to the use of sanctions. 

Most timely, in the present uncertainty, and con- 
firming the Pattern’s attitude, is the release on 
March 26 of the report on the International Law 
of the Future drawn up by 200 judges, professors 
and officials of national and international experi- 
ence who have met in thirty conferences over a 
period of two years. 

The report offers a detailed plan for acting on 
the Moscow Declaration of November 1, 1943, for 
“the establishment of law and order and the in- 
auguration of a system of general security” through 
international organization. The reasoning followed 
through the course of the report starts from the 
central and thoroughly Christian idea: 

The states of the world form a community, and the 

protection and advancement of the common interests 

of their peoples require effective organization of 


the community of states. 
The law of the community of states is interna- 


tional law. 

In order to make this community of states ef- 
fective, the jurists lay down as their first proposal: 
The Community of states should be organized on 
a universal basis. All states which exist or which 
may come to existence in the future should be in- 
cluded. No provision should be made for the expul- 

sion or withdrawal of any state. 

This does not exclude, however, regional or- 
ganizations or groups. An Executive Council, care- 
fully planned with adequate powers, and a Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, a Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration, together with the Inter- 
national Labor Office, complete the main outlines 
of their picture. 

The problem we are now facing in long-term 
peace planning is not a matter of “idealism” vs. 
“realism.” It is a matter of realistically recogniz- 
ing, before it is altogether and catastrophically too 
late, the plain implications that lie in the existing 
world community of nations. The Moscow agree- 
ment for the establishment of a United Nations 
Executive Council should be effected at once. 
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GOOD FRIDAY A 


THE second world war and the myriad discus- 
sions it daily evokes serve only to emphasize 
the perennial tragedy of all human endeavor, 
the twin flaw that seems to mar every work of 
man—sin and death. No human ingenuity has 
been able to exclude the worm of evil that 
creeps in to gnaw and rot our bravest struc- 
tures. Continually haunted by the desire for a 
perfect and peaceful world, we are haunted, 
too, by the memory of past Utopias crumbling 
through human sin and by the conviction that 
our best hopes are doomed to the same fate. 
And we are oppressed by the knowledge that 
even if we could at last reach the Utopia, the 
brave, new world of our dreams, it must be 
mortal, must end in death. 

Twenty-five years ago we said: “No more 
wars.” We hoped for an era of peace; and there 
was no peace. Today, as the risk of defeat les- 
sens and the certainty of victory grows, the 
selfishness and the pettiness that had been 
frightened into quiescence by the thunder of 
arms begin to reassert themselves. Before we 
even begin to build a better world, the worm 
of sin crawls on the very plans. 

The world tragedy is every man’s private 
tragedy. He sees and approves the good; and 
he does the evil thing. His life is short and 
often bitter on this earth; as the old English 
king said, it is as if a bird should fly through 
the lighted banquet hall, out of the dark, into 
the dark. 

The stout atheist can envisage all human his- 
tory and all human life as the blind, remorse- 
less march of unconscious matter; and can 
draw himself up in his pride and be indifferent 
to it all. The world may be futility, but he is 
master of his fate and captain of his soul. But 
the average man cannot support the hardships 
of life merely by striking poses at the universe. 
Nor is he much helped by the contemplation of 
the great men of old, the philosophers who rose 
above want and pain—he may admire Socrates, 
but Socrates is dead and can do nothing for 
him now. The average man is not a hero. It is 
all very well to say “Be brave!” But that does 
not make him brave, does not ease the smart, 
does not take away the loneliness of life, does 
not give meaning to it; and without some mean- 
ing in their lives men easily go mad. 
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' AND EASTER SUNDAY 





BUT Christ has come, and has brought with 
him the remedy for our evils. He brings not 
exhortation but exorcism. He brings what we 
so earnestly long for—the assurance that we 
can conquer sin and death. He does not merely 
ask us not to fear them; he has done battle 
with them and has conquered. He has weakened 
our enemies; and he can strengthen us. If he 
tells us to face the battle of life unafraid, he 
promises us at the same time a real, interior 
strength that not all the words of the stoics and 
philosophers can give. 

That is the meaning of Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday. They are the anniversary of 
victory. They represent an historic fact, as true 
and as important as all our human failures. 
They remind us that our race has received a 
new birth, that it is not as it was before Christ’s 
coming. 

Christians are no less aware than their un- 
believing brothers of the evil in this world. In 
fact, they are more aware; for they know the 
powers of darkness, the spirits of wickedness in 
the high places with whom we struggle. They 
have no illusions about building a Utopia here, 
for they seek a world that is to come. They see 
a meaning in this life of ours that is hidden 
from the unbeliever—what ultimate meaning, 
indeed, has this world for the unbeliever? 

Christ has come and in His own blood has 
conquered sin; and his given us, if we will have 
it, the power to do the same. Christ has come 
and has gone down into the grave; and has 
returned to say to us that all is well. Every 
man born in this world knows that his body 
shall be sown in corruption and his flesh return 
to the earth whence it was taken. But he knows 
—for he has seen it in the Christ of Easter 
Sunday—that he will rise in incorruption. 

This is the heart and soul of Christianity; 
this is the message of the Apostles, from the 
very day when Peter stood up to address his 
first audience in Jerusalem—cChrist has died 
and is risen again, to take away our sins and to 
open for us the way to eternal life. The charity 
of Christianity, its teaching of kindness and 
good neighborliness, its regenerative function 
in human society—these are only barren ex- 
hortation unless they stem from the vital cen- 
tral facts of Good Friday and Easter Sunday. 


STABILIZATION LAW UPHELD 


TWO Boston meat dealers, Albert Yakas and Ben- 
jamin Rottenberg by name, sold cuts of beef above 
prices determined by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Haled before a Court, they were found 
guilty, after a jury trial, of violating the law of 
the land by disobeying OPA regulations. Where- 
upon the Judge sentenced them to six months’ im- 
prisonment and assessed each a fine of $1,000. On 
the ground that OPA’s price-fixing activities in- 
volved an unconstitutional delegation of power by 
Congress and deprived them of their property 
rights without due process of the law, the defen- 
dants appealed to the Supreme Court. 

On March 27, the Court handed down its eagerly- 
awaited opinion. By a vote of six to three, it denied 
the appeal and upheld the authority of OPA to set 
prices under authority delegated by the Congress. 
“Subject to the requirements of due process,” 
wrote Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone for the ma- 
jority, “which are here satisfied, Congress could 
make criminal the violation of a price regulation.” 

Dissenting opinions were entered by Justice 
Roberts and Justice Rutledge, the latter speaking 
for Justice Murphy as well as for himself. Justice 
Roberts argued that the war emergency did not 
excuse nullifying the Constitution, “either directly 
or stealthily by evasion and equivocation.” This 
he held Congress had done by granting to the OPA 
Administrator sweeping power over prices without 
at the same time establishing adequate standards 
to guide and direct him. The provision in the Price 
Control Act for review of OPA decisions by the 
Emergency Court of Appeals, Justice Roberts be- 
littled. 

In a decision scarcely less far-reaching in its 
effects, the Court on the same day likewise upheld 
the Government’s rent-control program. 

A citizen of the State of Georgia, Mrs. Kate C. 
Willingham, had been ordered by the regional OPA 
rent director to reduce rentals on several apart- 
ments she owned in the city of Macon. On the 
grounds that Congress had made an unwarranted 
grant of legislative power to OPA, she refused to 
do so. When the case came before the Georgia 
Middle District Federal Court, the judge sustained 
the defendant in her refusal and approved the rea- 
son she gave for it. With the whole rent-control 
program thus at stake, OPA appealed this decision 
to the Supreme Court. 

With only Justice Roberts dissenting, the Court 
sustained the appeal and reversed the Georgia 
court. Justice Douglas, speaking for the majority, 
contended that “there is no grant of unbridled ad- 
ministration discretion” in the power given OPA 
to fix maximum rentals. Obviously replying to Jus- 
tice Roberts’ argument that “the judgment of the 
administrator is, by this Act, substituted for the 


judgment of Congress,” he wrote: 


Congress chose not to fix rents in specified areas or 
on a national scale by legislative fiat. It chose a 
method designed to meet the needs for rent control 
as they might arise and to accord some leeway for 
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adjustment within the formula which it prescribed. 

To hearings for thousands of landlords 
before any rent-control order could be made effec- 
tive might have defeated the program of price con- 
trol. Or Congress might well have thought so. 

National security might not be able to afford the 

luxuries of litigation and the long delays which pre- 

liminary hearings traditionally have detailed. 

It is no exaggeration to say that had these de- 
cisions gone the other way, the fight to prevent a 
runaway inflation would have been lost. As was 
stated in these columns last week, OPA is presently 
controlling 8,000,000 separate prices and the rents 
on 14,000,000 dwelling units. Obviously, Congress 
cannot directly administer such a program. It can 
only do what it actually did: determine the goals 
to be achieved by rent and price controls, lay down 
general policies, and then turn over the actual ad- 
ministration to a Federal agency. 

In both these cases, the court majority rejected 
an interpretation of the due-process clause which 
would have made it impossible for the highest leg- 
islative body in the land to provide adequately, in 
an hour of deadly peril, for the common welfare of 
the Republic. The Court did not believe that the 
Founding Fathers ever intended that the due- 
process clause should so hamstring the Federal 


Government. 


McKELLAR AMENDMENTS 


UNDETERRED by his failure last year, Senator 
McKellar has once more persuaded a majority of 
his colleagues to cripple the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the entire Federal establishment. As 


head of the Appropriations Committee, he suc- 
ceeded last week in adding two amendments to the 
pending $8 billion Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Bill which would have that disastrous effect. 
The first calls for Senate confirmation of all job- 
holders in executive agencies who receive $4,500 
or more a year. The second stipulates that TVA 
must deposit its funds in the Treasury at quarterly 
intervals and come to Congress, i.e., to Senator 
McKellar and his Committee, for specific appro- 
priations. The New York Times aptly described 
the effect of these two amendment on March 29. 

The one is legislation by indirection, intended to 
hamstring TVA in the midst of its contribution of 
electric power to war industries. The other is de- 
vised to dilute the personnel of the executive agen- 
cies by putting political hacks ahead of qualified 
experts. 

Some members of Congress are very much per- 
turbed by what they regard as a plot to undermine 
the prestige of the national legislature. What they 
do not seem to realize is that by their actions they 
have furnished critics of Congress with a good deal 
of ammunition. When the Senate, by what must 
appear to the average citizen as a legislative trick, 
moves to cripple a vital war agency and votes it- 
self “one of the biggest patronage grabs in his- 
tory,” what reaction does Congress expect? 

The Appropriations Bill is now in conference. 
For the good of Congress, the House conferees 
have a clear duty to block this Senatorial blow at 
the general welfare. 
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G.l. BILL OF RIGHTS 


WITH eighty-one members sponsoring it before it 
reached the floor of the Senate, Senator Clark’s 
‘G.I. Bill of Rights” was passed on March 24 by a 
vote of forty-nine to nothing. The recorded senti- 
ments of absent members indicated that the vote 
might well have been ninety-six to nothing. No 
dispute or dissent is expected to halt the Bill in the 
House. 

Thus G.I. Joe, with his honorable discharge in 
his hand, will be provided with hospitalization, edu- 
cation, vocational opportunities, loans for farms, 
homes, business and, in general, guaranteed sol- 
vency while he is making the difficult postwar 
transition back to civilian life in an America which 
will itself be in transition. 

It would be unrealistic to deny that there are 
political considerations welding the legislators into 
an unbroken chorus of assent on this measure. On 
election day there will be 11 million men in uni- 
form, 5 million of them overseas. They are not 
merely a crowd of men blindly herded and unthink- 
ing. Their intellectual standards are higher than 
those of their fighting fathers in 1918. And no very 
long memory is required to recall the political 
power of the organized veterans of the first World 
War. 

In 1918 that power first manifested itself in be- 
half of veterans’ compensation. Again, in 1924, it 
overrode Coolidge’s veto, nor was the veto of 
Hoover or Roosevelt any more potent to stop it. 
The American Legion, largest of the veteran or- 
ganizations, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
both endorsed Senator Clark’s measure and the 
objective observer can well see that the legislative 
altruism is not without a liberal dash of self- 
interest. 

But apart from all this apparent cynicism, the 
Bill is the concrete expression of a real gratitude 
which America feels towards her soldiers. They 
have risen up superbly to confute the charge that 
theirs was a soft, superficial and flighty generation 
of juke-box loungers. For twenty years or more, 
fastidious intellectuals had despaired publicly of 
America, holding dainty noses in protest at the jazz 
and jive that came betwixt the wind and their 
nobility. But when the totalitarian shadow flung 
from East and West had at last frightened them 
into the realization that America was worth fight- 
ing for, it was to the despised Americans that they 
turned; and they were confounded to see how non- 
chalantly the jitterbugs took to jeeps, exchanging 
hot licks for hot lead. These men deserve well of 
us for their sacrifices, and democracy must do all 
it can in the future to give them those benefits of 
which aggressive totalitarianism has deprived them 
for the present. 

It is firmly to be hoped that the huge sum which 
this Bill will provide may be administered with 
utter honesty and profound concern for the man 
whom it was provided to help—G.I. Joe, the sweat- 
streaked, often blood-stained American boy who 
looks out from the lines of a reporter like Ernie 


Pyle. 








LITERATURE AND ART 











SOME NOTES ON DEDICATIONS 


SISTER FRANCES TERESA 








THERE is something about a dedication in a book 
that puts me at once into a receptive mood towards 
the author. It is a “you come, too” note, making 
me feel at once that he who has inscribed his 
friends in compliment must be a very nice person 
indeed. It is somewhat like the “ego” in the essay 
whereby the essayist uncovers for us unknowingly 
his own merry heart, quaint tenderness, deep-felt 
gratitude and his elusive sense of “stilled singing.” 
All this is stored up for the essayist even while it is 
shared. So it is with a dedication. 

It is with a certain degree of reverence and awe 
that I open a new book. I am like a pilgrim, pausing 
and knocking at a monastery gate. I am a beggar 
wondering if I may have sustenance. And here I 
stand in solitude knocking. But the right dedica- 
tion opens at once the door so that I know “the 
best solitude does not hide at all.” 

I turn a key; I find an author’s heart and soul 
unlocked; I am rich, so rich that I must leave the 
door ajar to share with you my treasure. 

Long ago I learned that the merit of a dedica- 
tion does not depend on length. Chesterton’s 


Heretics 

To My Father 
and his Orthodoxy 

To My Mother 
taught me so much about that father and mother. 
Edward Chesterton “knew all his English litera- 
ture backwards.” Here was a heretic for one to 
know. Somehow, long before I read the Autobiog- 
raphy, this dedication had made me know the man 
who was never an artist but rather an amateur 
who “made a vulgar success of all the thousand 
things he did so successfully.”” On the other hand, 
Orthodoxy was saying to his mother: “I am grate- 
ful for soundness of doctrine; you stand for things 
secure.” 

There was a time some ten years ago when the 
dedication in Saint Thomas Aquinas had me won- 
dering. 

To 
Dorothy Collins 
without whose help the author 


would have been more 
than normally helpless. 


Normally helpless—the author of Lepanto, The 
Ballad of the White Horse, Father Brown, Saint 
Francis of Assisi! At once I wanted to know 


Dorothy Collins; but I had to wait until Maisie 
Ward told me: “In 1926 came Dorothy Collins. Not 
only did she bring order out of chaos, but she be- 
came the very dear friend of Frances and Gilbert.” 

More easily and with more insight I had been 

able to interpret Joseph J. Reilly’s 
To 
A. W. R. 
in Newman as a Man of Letters. “A” must be 
“Alice” or “Agnes” or “Anna” thought I. Who’s 
Who in America confirmed me—‘“married Anna 
May Walsh.” Mere initials are eloquent when used 
by “a poet in prose,” a “lover of books and of 
man.” It is the right dedication, concise but “rich 
in second intentions.” 

Less fortunate have I been in establishing the 
identity of the dedicatee in William Thomas Walsh’s 
Philip the Second: 

To the memory of a valiant woman 


Mary Walsh (McMahon) Healey 
who taught me to love truth. 


To me it is the woman of high courage and forti- 
tude, the wife of Michael Walsh whose son William 
Thomas Walsh, Senior, received this tribute from 
his historian son: “He was one of the greatest men 
I have ever known.” 

Another dedication comes to mind—this time to 
the grandmother of a poet and philosopher: 

To the memory of my grandmother, 
a peasant, 
Who could neither read nor write 
And who first taught me 
the French language. 

It is Charles Péguy’s inscription for his first poem. 
Whenever I think of this one-time atheist brought 
back to Catholicism by his devotion to Joan of Arc, 
I see in the distance the peasant grandmother. 
When she moves her lips, I hear an Ave. It was 
a spark of her dauntless courage, I believe, that 
after twenty years absence brought her grandson 
again to the Communion rail on the Feast of the 
Assumption, 1914. That very day, in the first battle 
of the Marne, Charles Péguy died. What a glorious 
reunion for poet and peasant! 

Out of another war has come one of the loveliest 
dedications I have met to date. The author, An- 
toine de Saint-Exupéry, became my friend in July, 
1939, when I first read Wind, Sand and Stars. It 
was a time of “weightiest cares” when “each dawn 
and twilight became an event of consequence” 
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waiting for my dearest friend in religion “with 
work complete, almost too soon about to slip away 
to rest.” In a “gesture gentler than the culling of 
a flower” she went. Wind, Sand and Stars brought 
me solace, but I did not know Saint-Exupéry. There 
was no dedication! Last year we truly met when I 
read in The Little Prince: 
To Leon Werth 

I ask the indulgence of the children who may read 

this book for dedicating it to a grownup. I have a 

serious reason: he is the best friend I have in the 

world. I have another reason: this grown-up under- 

stands everything, even books about children. I have 

a third reason: he lives in France, where he is hun- 

gry and cold. He needs cheering up. If all these 

reasons are not enough, I will dedicate the book to 

the child from whom this grown-up grew. All grown- 

ups were once children—although few of them re- 

member it. And so I correct my dedication: 

To Leon Werth 
When He Was a Little Boy. 

There is precious reading in The Little Prince. 
One finds, here and there, almost a re-dedication. 
It is only with the heart that one can see rightly; 

what is essential is invisible to the eye. 


Ah! Little Prince, dedications are from the heart. 
That is why through them one learns the author 
} ! 


So often I have found that in a unique way the 
French writer in dedication reveals himself. Ed- 
mond Rostand is an example in Cyrano: 

It was to the soul of Cyrano that I intended to 

dedicate this poem. 

But since that soul has been reborn in you, Coquelin, 

it is to you that I dedicate it. 
Now, though I never saw Constant Coquelin, I hear 
him always as Richard Mansfield must have heard 
him night after night, whenever I read: 

There is one crown I bear away with me 

And tonight, when I enter before God 

My salute shall sweep all the stars away 

From the blue threshold! One thing without stain, 

Unspotted from the world, in spite of doom 

Mine own! 

And that is... thatis... 

My white plume. 

Eminently fitting too are all the dedications of 
Father Leonard Feeney. Boundaries says so much 
in so little: 

Causa nostrae laetitiae 
ora pro nobis. 
Best of all I like 
To my mother from her minstrel boy. 


This really was my introduction to Father Leonard 
Feeney, some years ago when I first opened In 
Towns and Little Towns. It was reminiscent of 
Coventry Patmore’s The Angel in the House: 


the memory of her 
By Whom and for Whom I became a poet. 
Just as Coventry Patmore’s angel was his wife, so, 
too, Father Feeney’s angel must have been his 
mother. 

A New Zealand singer, Eileen Duggan, has given 
me an accepted challenge in her dedication to 
Poems: 

The dead can not refuse what mortals tender 
And so I thrust on you these songs of mine. 
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If some might see you—ah! the hope is slender! 
As vintners find the country in the wine! 


New Zealand is both far and near today. How- 
ever, I see. The dedication, the poems, all seem 
to exemplify Edwin Arlington Robinson’s saying: 
“Poetry tells us something that can’t be said.” 
Even so have I found this truth in dedications. 
They are “the compressed expression of the inex- 
pressible.”” Francis Thompson knew how to put this 
inexpressible in a delicate way in his Dedication to 
Wilfred and Alice Meynell. 


If the rose in meek duty 
May dedicate humbly 
To her grower the beauty 
Wherewith she is comely; 
If the mine to the miner 
The jewels that pined in it, 
Earth to diviner 
The springs he divined in it; 
To the grapes the wine-pitcher 
Their juice that was crushed in it, 
Viol to its witcher 
The music lay hushed in it; 
If the lips may pay Gladness 
In laughters she wakened, 
And the heart to its sadness 
Weeping unslakened, 
If the hid and sealed coffer 
Whose having not his is, 
To the loosers may proffer 
Their finding—here this is; 
Their lives if all livers 
To the Life of all living— 
To you, O dear givers! 
I give your own giving. 
This suggests to me Sister Maris Stella’s Here 
Only a Dove. The dedicatory page says only: 
In memory of my Mother. 
However, between the lines of the first poem I read 
“the word that she was born to say.” 
It is the Reed 
I did not cut myself this hollow reed, 
I did not seek it in the shallows growing. 
In all my life I paid but little heed 
to burnished reeds in the bright shallows blowing. 
And this that now is thrust into my hand 
Mysteriously cut and tuned for 
was gathered in a strange and distant land 
And has immortal airs about it clinging. 
An unseen piper tuned its ghostly note. 
O who would dare to touch it—who would dare? 
From out the fearful hollow of its throat 
such music pours as I am unaware 
how to devise. I did not think these things. 
It is the reed, it is the reed that sings. 


Again and again in all the “heart-remembered 
things” of Sister Maris Stella’s poetry I catch the 
dedicatory note of one who knows that “the world 
is charged with the grandeur of God.” With other 
poets a fragment would destroy the meaning. With 
her, even a few words are enough to carry the 
message. 

Somehow reticently, unobtrusively, reverently 
each poem is a reconsecration. 

Someday “when I am old and gray and nodding 
by the fire,” I may open the blank pages of the 
book I longed to write. There will be merely an 
inscription to the Author who loved the pilgrim 
soul in me, yet gave me moments of glad grace 
within a classroom. The line of dedication will be- 
this: “To the Reed.” 








THE UNCONQUERED 


REBELLION IN THE BACKLANDS. (Os Sertoes.) By 
Euclides da Cunha. Translated by Samuel Putnam. 
University of Chicago Press. $5 
OS SERTOBS stands in Brazil today for two impressive 
facts. The book ranks first in the national literature. 
The area of the story holds the key to the national 
history. 

In the backlands behind Bahia, just below the eastern- 
most projection of the mighty Brazilian land mass, the 
village of Canudos witnessed a soul-rending civil war 
in the last years of the nineteenth century. Brazil has 
known several severe periods of warfare, the early 
struggles with the Argentines and Uruguayans, the 
great war against Lopez of Paraguay, and the several 
palace revolutions of more recent times. But Canudos 
means something more than political crises. 

This rugged frontier settlement, as Euclides da Cunha 
tells us, aroused the one elemental conflict in the story 
of his country. Canudos represents the epic of blood— 
blood spilled, blood-fusion between aborigines, Negroes 
and descendants of the Portuguese. Gathered round a 
remarkable mystic of tremendous popular influence, 
Antonio Conselheiro, the backlands people formed a 
group whose life expressed the typical effort of all fron- 
tiers to survive and to prosper. They were independent, 
and to a degree different from the coastal populations 
and the inhabitants of the southern plains. Cemented 
by the enthusiasm and the directing skill of their “Coun- 
sellor” into a clan, with tremendous resistance to out- 
side control and no less fervor for their own personal 
way of living, they defied the demands of the central 
government to put down frontier outlawry. 

A tyro regime at Rio de Janeiro sent expedition after 
expedition to reduce them to its will. No less than 100,- 
000 soldiers made the attempt, and it did not reach suc- 
cess until every warrior of the 5,000 Sertamistas fell in 
death, the last of them into the grave trat they had 
dug with their own hands. 

From this unhappy story, da Cunha, who as an engi- 
neer of the military had a part in its decision, draws a 
moral which undoubtedly affects the thinking of his 
nation today. If his point were merely the learning of 
compromise in dealing with public problems, he has 
gained a great deal. But, genius that he is, he gives to 
Brazil and to all other peoples who read his story a 
profound study of the factors that deeply influence men’s 
lives. 

Os Sertoes opens with a remarkable geographical ac- 
count. Skirting the areas of his vast country, which is 
considerably larger than our own, the author turns his 
eye finally to the region lying just below the great bend 
of the Rio Sao Francisco. Parched, hot, rough and with 
little vegetation, it demanded heroic deeds of the set- 
tlers who would find a permanent home here, beyond 
the interference of the more conventional centers of life. 

“Man” is his next topic, as in a long and earnest 
chapter he examines the sources of human conduct. The 
translator, whose splendid preface does honor to his 
understanding of Brazil and of its superb littérateur, 
points out the dependence of da Cunha on nineteenth- 
century ethnology and anthropology. That granted, one 
must admire the force and penetration of the picture 
there drawn of the backlands character. Nothing like it 
has been done in our country, though the material lies 
ready for an artist like to him. 

The body of the book details the successive encounters 
of the national army with the stout, fanatical and brave 
Sertafistas. To a novice in the field, these battles may 
mean no more than the frays described in the immortal 
epic of Homer. It is the patient and careful reader who 
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will see and feel that turbulent struggle for victory in 
a cause whose finality challenges the depths of the 
human soul. Translator and publisher have done a fine 
service to the English-speaking world in this first-rate 


edition of Os Sertoes. W. Eucene SHIELS 


CANADA'S OLD CIVILIZATION 


THE PAGEANT OF CANADIAN History. By Anne Merri- 

man Peck. Longmans, Green and Co. $3 
SOME time before the Pilgrim Fathers began passing 
the cranberry sauce to the Indians, the French were 
living in Canada with well-nigh Parisian refinement. 
This may come as a surprise to those who believed Can- 
ada to have been discovered in the twenties by thirsty 
Americans who fought their way through the under- 
brush, aided by Indian guides armed with hockey-sticks. 

Actually, Port Royal, founded by Champlain in 1605 
on the present New Brunswick coast, antedated the 
first English settlement at Jamestown, Virginia, by two 
years. While most Americans were keeping one hand 
on their scalps, well bred French nuns were already 
teaching fine embroidery to Indian girls within the con- 
fines of the walled city of Quebec on the St. Lawrence 
River. In the Chateau St. Louis, candles glowed in silver 
sconces, as shimmering silk dresses swept lightly over 
polished floors. 

Countries, as well as people, are understood and es- 
teemed in the light of their past. Mrs. Peck has rendered 
a service by painting in the vivid and grandiose back- 
ground of Canada’s past, alive with intrepidity and solid 
accomplishment, and setting it in its perspective of cen- 
turied dignity. With genuine appreciation and a colorful 
pen, she evokes the saga of French civilization in Amer- 
ica, a unique blend of culture and sturdiness, describes 
the trading-post empire of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
the opening up of the West by daring voyages down 
mighty rivers turbulent with rapids, the gold-rushes in 
British Columbia, early navigation on the Great Lakes, 
the great adventure of the transcontinental railway. 

This book, written in a facile and arresting style, 
where the feminine touch shows through occasionally, 
should contribute much to our understanding of and 
admiration for our northern neighbors. 

P. H. Conway 


THE MISSIONS MARCH ON 


Tue Great CENTURY IN NoRTHERN AFRICA AND ASIA. 

A.D. 1800—A.D. 1914. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 

Harper and Bros. $4 
PROFESSOR Latourette’s extensive and intensive work 
needs no introduction, and this, the sixth volume, is a 
worthy peer of its predecessors. Copious documentation 
and the usual detailed bibliography will be appreciated 
by scholars and students. So, too, will be the narrative, 
a compilation which presents for the first time in Eng- 
lish and in a comprehensive pattern the myriad facts 
from official sources and from missionary memoirs 
whose number is legion. 

The treatment follows geographical areas, in each of 
which both the Catholic and Protestant expansionist ac- 
tivities are recounted, while briefer sections delineate 
the influence of Christianity upon environment, and vice 
versa. Unlike the success which greeted Christianity’s 
advances to peoples of primitive cultures (vol. V), this 
volume presents the story of an uphill struggle during 
the last century. Moslemism, Hinduism and the centuries- 
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A New Publication of the 
INSTITUTE OF RELIGIOUS STUDY 


RELIGION 


AND THE 
WORLD 
ORDER 


Edited by PROFESSOR F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


In a brilliant Survey of Proposals for Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion, John LaFarge, S.J., Associate Editor of America, shows 
how America can come forth “as the definite asserter of 
religious validity, religious freedom and religious relevancy 
to the new social order, in the reconstruction of the 
world.” Together with those of such other leaders in 
religious and intellectual life as John A. Fitch, George S. 
Counts, Robert M. Maclver and many more, Father 
LaFarge’s comments are of momentous importance not 
only to the welfare of the nation, but to all Catholic life. 


Send for your copy of Religion and the World Order 
today! $2.00 


At Your Booksellers or Direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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old cults of China and Japan presented an organized 
opposition to Western infiltration and to the religion it 
brought; these sects were not only fortified by a lengthy 
intellectual tradition but were bolstered by state support 
and by social acceptance. Consequently, although the 
laborers were many, conversions were relatively few, 
and these predominantly among the lower classes. Yet, 
despite apparent rejection, missionaries continued their 
unabated efforts for the spiritual and material develop- 
ment of the Orient, everywhere planting seeds for the 
harvest of time. 

Catholic readers will not favor certain features of 
Professor Latourette’s presentation, despite his efforts 
at impartiality. First, there is the matter of proportion: 
Protestantism receives approximately three times the 
space devoted to Catholicism, although the latter was 
the largest single denomination in missionary enterprise, 
—the most potent and the only one with a consistent theo- 
logical foundation for universalism. Again, by com- 
parison with Protestantism, it seems to emerge a poor 
second. While the author frankly admits that “Protes- 
tantism” is a misnomer, yet, by grouping the many sects 
under that heading, he conveys the impression of a unity 
in doctrine and expansion that never existed. Doctrinal 
heterogeneity at home had its counterpart in the mis- 
sions. The “congenitally variegated Protestantism” in 
fields afar never did rise above its “imported divisions,” 
nor was “the multiplicity of interpretation and expres- 
sion” an asset, if one judges by the concern expressed at 
Protestant Missionary Conferences which have been held 
in this century. 

Finally, many statements in Chapter X, “By way of 
Summary and Anticipation,” would require explanation 
or qualification to be acceptable to the Catholic view- 
point. JosePH A. Rock, S.J. 


HEAVEN Is Too HicH. By Mildred Masterson Mc- 

Neilly. William Morrow and Co. $3 
“HEAVEN is too high and the Czar too far” is the vio- 
lent cry which sounds the keynote for this exciting and 
capably written novel dealing with the escape of Danilo, 
Count Chernov, young Russian aristocrat, from death by 
order of the Empress Catherine the Great, who resents 
his democratic sympathies. Through ingenious means, 
he secures passage on the ship which carries Baranov, 
newly-appointed head of the Shelinov Fur Company’s 
interests, to Alaska. 

Graft and inefficiency are responsible for the inade- 
quate supply of water on board and for the repulsive 
food. Men who started out enthusiastic about gaining a 
quick fortune in Alaska are weakened by disease, and it 
is only the support which Danilo gives to the purposive 
Baranov which enables the expedition to proceed. The 
storm at sea and the final, sudden shipwreck are the 
most powerful parts of the novel. The remainder of the 
book deals with the problems which Baranov meets in 
the new country and the assistance that Danilo renders 
to him. When Danilo returns at last to Russia, after a 
dramatic and dangerous existence in Russian America, 
he is bored by the triviality and luxury of St. Petersburg 
and acknowledges that the new world with its loyal, 
hearty men—not to speak of even stronger ties—is the 
real homeland which calls him back, and to which his 
heart responds. 

There are several minor structural faults in this 
work, particularly the abundance of unconnected inci- 
dents which may add historical color but which con- 
tribute nothing to the unity of the novel. Moreover, the 
love interest is a trifle artificial—both Danilo’s sustained 
infatuation for Elizabeth and the convenient appearance 
of Marya, who eventually satisfies his unrequited pas- 
sion. These are not serious faults, however, considering 
that the author manages to present an original picture 
of the colonization of a rugged, forbidding but rich 
land—Alaska and the Aleutians, its natives and its 
early settlers. JOAN C. GRACE 





Spirit or Fiame. A Study of Saint John of the Cross. 
By EH. Allison Peers. Morehouse-Gorham Company. 


$2 
JUAN DE YPES, better known as Saint John of the 
Cross, was a pupil of the Jesuits, and if he never be- 
came a Jesuit (he was born fourteen years before the 
death of Loyola) his great fame in the Church as a 
master of the contemplative life in the Carmelite Order 
stems from his association with the Order founded by 
that other great Spanish mystic, Ignatius of Loyola. 

Dr. Peers, who presumably is a non-Catholic, is one 
of the very great living authorities on the life and work 
of the Spanish reformers of the Carmelites. And in this 
small but intensely interesting volume, he gives the 
results of his many years of research into the reforma- 
tion of Carmel—a reformation almost entirely due to 
Teresa of Avila and Juan de la Cruz. 

We are accustomed to think of Saint John of the 
Cross as the Church has raised him to the altars. But 
that was not the idea of many of his contemporaries. 
He was thought to be a neurotic, a trouble-maker; he 
was incarcerated—to put it gently; also he was a great 
mystic and a great Saint. And this last is the meaning 
of this entrancing book, written and published by non- 
Catholics to the honor and glory of the greatest mystic 
of all Christendom. H. C. Warts 


Grve Joan a Sworp. By Sister M. Thérése, of the 
Congregation of the Divine Saviour. Preface by 
Jacques Maritain. The Macmillan Co. $1.50 
THESE poems, some of which have appeared previously 
in America, are distinguished by smooth, musical move- 
ment, much felicitous phrasing, and deep religious pene- 
tration. The author is always conscious that silence will 
come to the signer: 
‘The tangle of songs in her heart no longer heard 
For beauty articulate in one infinite Word. 

This contemplative quality is noted by M. Maritain, who 
also expresses the gratitude of a Frenchman for the 
compassion of the title poem, which calls for the return 
of Saint Joan not only to France but to the beleaguered 
world: 

To rout this bitter pagan horde, 

O God of peace, give Joan a sword! 

And in this moment send her down 

To Domrémy, to every town! 
The careful arrangement of the poems finds its climax 
in those dealing with the First Mass, in the Catacombs, 
of Sister Thérése’s brother, for whose Ordination she 
made the journey here recorded. 

Unfortunately, freshness, accuracy and economy are 
too often sacrificed on the altars of Pre-Raphaelite tra- 
dition. This inexplicable wandering into outworn and 
over-precious expression is regrettable in a poet capable 
of both clarity and profundity. 

JOSEPHINE NICHOLLS HUGHES 


My FicHTING CONGREGATION. By Chaplain William 

C. Taggart and Christopher Cross. Doubleday, Doran 

and Co. $2 

THROUGH JAPANESE BARBED WIRE. By Gwen Priest- 

wood. D. Appleton-Century Co. $2 
THE first title deals with facts, the second with fiction. 
Chaplain Taggart insists that he is “no book-writing 
minister.” Knowing that war was inevitable, he left 
his little parish in Texas to serve a larger congrega- 
tion. He was on the Pacific when the Pearl Harbor 
disaster was announced. Landing in Australia, he was 
later sent to Java with the famous Nineteenth Bombard- 
ment Group. His story is concerned largely with the 
wounded and the dying, and with pilots who did not 
return. In religion, he is a Baptist and believes in free 
interpretation of the Scriptures; in practice, he is prayer- 
ful and devoted to duty. Chaplain Taggart does not tell 
his own story; had he done so we would have known 
more intimately a good, sincere man, and a kind friend, 
Chaplain “Bill.” 

Mrs. Priestwood is a valiant young woman. Deciding 
that death was better than slow starvation in a foul 





For Teachers and Students 
in the Speech Arts 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Minimum Requirements in Sixteen 
Progressive Assignments 


By 
WILLIAM R. DUFFEY, M.A. 


Professor of Speech, Marquette University 
Aud 
FRANCIS A. DUFFEY, M.A. 


Principal, Boston School Department 
———— $2.50 ———— 


PUBLIC SPEAKING is not merely another high 
school textbook on this subject. Its special qualities 
will be appreciated by teachers of speech. Of these 
qualities, two merit particular notice: the extensive 
treatment of diction and grammar and the section 
devoted to outlines. 

The authors, confronted by the lamentable de- 
ficiency in the knowledge of English grammar pre- 
vailing among high school students, have wisely 
attempted to remedy the condition by providing 
ample instruction and drill in the rules of correct 
syntax. Since clear thinking calls for precise ex- 
pression, considerable attention is given to the right 
and wrong use of words. 

A speech, of whatever nature, should be orderly 
and logical. To this end the best training is the de- 
velopment of facility in outlining the sequence of 
ideas and propositions. The authors of PUBLIC 
SPEAKING, impressed with this need, have pro- 
vided an unusual amount of practice in this valuable 
factor of good speech. 

Of course, PUBLIC SPEAKING is also a full 
course in the correct use of the voice, the method 
of presentation being the fruit of many years of 
experience in the classroom. 


The wealth of material for use in class and for 
home study will delight every teacher of the subject. 


Previously Published ... 
VOICE AND DELIVERY 


Training of 
MIND, VOICE, AND BODY for SPEECH 


By WILLIAM R. DUFFEY, M.A. 
———— $2.50 —___ 


We heartily recommend the book to all teachers and 
students who are interested in the speech arts. 


ka. Herder Rook Co. 


15 and 17 South Broadway ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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mwrippetneetteepemwe teens iwi wr: concentration camp at Hongkong, she dared to attempt 
- an escape from Camp Stanley. With her went a British 
THE COMPLETE MISSAL police officer. On her person she carried a list of the in- 


9B 








THAT HAS terned. Not only were her adventures exciting and peril- 
ous, but this delicately nurtured Englishwoman showed 
LARGE CLEAR TYPE a dauntless spirit amid hardships and privations. The 


Chinese peasants were kind to her, and even the rough 
bandits who helped her to escape were not too unrea- 
sonable in their demands for money. Finally, she ar- 

rived in Chungking, where she was received as a hero- 
ine. Some mention is made of the horrors perpetrated 
by the Japanese soldiers after the surrender of Hong- 
kong. Of interest to Catholics is her account of the 
Maryknoll Fathers. A group of them were interned with 


She 
CATHOLIC 
MISSAL 








3 to $10 her at Camp Stanley. She met another, a Father O’Mal- 
$ ° ° ley, in the course of her journey to Chungking. 

; G T. EBERLE 
At all Catholic Bookstores SS¢vspye—1248 pages sis 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK &, WN. Y. CHINA HANDBOOK, 1937-1943. The Macmillan Co. $5 











COMPILED by the Chinese Ministry of Information and 
edited by Dr. Hollington Tong, this handbook of nearly 
a thousand pages contains an unusual amount of up-to- 
date information on China. Among its twenty-five chap- 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY |  sisaine 2 translation of Sun Yatsen’'s Three Principles 











NEW YORK, N. Y of the People), government structure, foreign relations, 

a public finance, communications, education and research, 

Founded in 1841 . Conducted by the Jessits price- and commodity-control, relief activities, foreign 
At Fordham Road, Broax, New York 58, N. Y. missions and a Chinese Who’s Who of distinct value. 

Fosiinn College. Boarding & Day School on 70 Aore One cannot expect to find in a government handbook 

am pus. an adequate treatment of minor political parties, infla- 

NEW FRESHMAN CLASS, JULY 11, 1944 tion and the artificial foreign-exchange rate. Consider- 

College of Pharmacy. 1 ing the availability of recent and reliable source mate 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. rial, the thirteen pages allotted to Catholic Missions, 


Fordham Preparatory School. 


while sympathetic in treatment, definitely are not ade- 

At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. quate or commensurate with the numerical expansion, 
se . ae wide diffusion and closely-knit organization of the Cath- 
School of ae Mow York 16. 4. ¥ yay Sey ote Snoviteble war-time shortcomings, the China 
At 134 East 39th St. New York 16, N. ¥. Handbook is a valuable contribution to current knowl- 


School of Social Service. 
SUMMER SESSION: JULY 5 to AUGUST 14, 1944 | 78° 07 China. 


Accelerated Time Schedule for War Duration in All Departments Beaprvan. , *, Syumnee. By Marguerite Bayliss. 
gues Department Sent on Request enry Holt. 
oon aa — :' THIS is a book that is sheer enjoyment. It is so well 
1 ¥ done that you forget you are reading, and for a few 
hours you live back in gracious days in the early 1800's 
when gentlemen made a career of being gentlemen and 
ladies were invariably beautiful and good. You follow 
the hunt on blooded horses over mile after mile of 
countryside and never tire, as eager to be in at the 
kill of a “debbil fox” as any of the principals. The fleet 
hounds and magnificent horses have so much person- 
ality you can’t help loving them as their masters do. 
The tale is of two cousins, Bois Hugo Bolinvar, of 
the original Virginia estate, and Devereux Bolinvar, 
whose father had quarreled with Hugo’s father and 
gone off to live in New Jersey. The reason for the 
quarrel and separation of the two brothers and the 
mystery that shrouds Bois Hugo’s life, and the final 
meeting of the cousins, are the warp of the story. 
There is plot aplenty and lots of action, a man’s type 
of story and written as a man would have written it in 
a style that is vivid and forthright. Marguerite Bayliss 
has done a beautiful job of writing in Bolinvar. Her 
dialogue is live and vigorous. Her description is live and 
vigorous, too. If you are a little fed up with this war- 
worried world and tired of oversexed novels and psycho- 
logical studies, read this book and have a thoroughly 
enjoyable experience. JOHN J. CoNRON 


JoHN J. O’ FARRELL 





























COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS 


WORCESTER 3, MASSACHUSETTS 

1843-1944 

Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 

Condusted by the Jesuits 

e 
DEGREES, A.B., B.S. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, 

PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY, 

SOCIAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 

e 


Next Freshman Entrance July |, 1944 


New courses especially adapted to 
the nation's officer training program. 
Bulletin of Information on Request 
Address Dean of Freshmen, 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 


















































































W. Eucene Suiets is an Associate Editor of 
America who specializes in the Latin-American 


e i field. 
THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP Catholic Booksellers P. H. Conway is a resident of Quebec who has 

















Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton Street, Brookland, D. Cc. written on Canadian affairs for a humber of 
Catholic and Secular Books of All Publishers Promptly Supplied publications. 

Bent Libra, Dianna tg AU, Cytelc lnstwions, Seeondiend | | Joempar A. Rock is a former Professor of History 

Cash. Catalogue issued monthly to Reverend Clergy and Religious. at Georgetown University. 
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THEATRE 


persistent optimists like myself are losing 
season. Then we remember that it has brought us sev- 
eral new successes including Over Twenty-one and 
Jacobowski and the Colonel, and we begin to feel bet- 
ter about it. 

But we don’t feel very cheerful about The House in 
Paris, based on the novel of the same name by Eliza- 
beth Bowen, adapted for the stage by E. M. Green and 
Edward Allen Feilbert, and produced at the Fulton 
Theatre by H. Clay Blaney. It is not a good play and 
we are too sorry for its leading player—the distin- 
guished French actress Ludmilla Pitoeff—to accept the 
spectacle of her in an unworthy offering. Mme. Pitoeff 
has won a fine reputation in France, but not in plays 
like The House in Paris. That binds and strangles her 
from the start, and the fact that it would do the same 
thing to any other actress will hardly help very much 
to cheer her. 

Yes, the play is one of those dreary “talk fests” which 
have been far too numerous in New York of late. But 
I must tell the whole truth, incredible as this instance of 
it seems to me. Even the acting is not all good! Some 
of it is very bad, notably that of—but no, I refuse to 
criticize individual players. The acting on our stage, as 
I am ready to testify with my last breath, is on the 
whole the best acting on any stage in the world. So it 
is most unusual for producers to come to us with both 
a bad play and a bad company. Our saddest previous 
theatrical sights this winter have been good companies 
struggling against the handicap of bad plays. 

There is, of course, an occasional spark flashing even 
from The House in Paris. This is noticeably true in the 
case of a youngster of ten with a nice name which no 
doubt we shall see some day in lights over theatre doors 
—Alastair Boyd Kyle. He is too excitable at moments, 
but good the rest of the time. 

The star hasn’t a chance. She is the mistress of a 
house in Paris where girl students stay while they study 
art. We see only two students—which is just as well. 
The mistress of the house is already old and an invalid 
when the play starts, but she has had a stranglehold 
on a young lover who finally kills himself to be rid of 
her. His attraction for her and for several other mem- 
bers of the cast remains a mystery to the audience, which 
accepts his passing with cheerful resignation. But almost 
every one in the cast seems to love him, for some 
strange reason. Young Alastair is shown as his son in 
the prologue, but that’s dated 1911, whereas the play 
really begins in the next act laid in April, 1900. But 
nothing much happens in any act till Max kills himself. 
That happens off-stage, of course, as it should; but ap- 
parently almost everything concerning the characters 
in the play also happens off-stage. 

Where am I? Oh, yes, off-stage with the others, of 
course. But feeling terribly sorry for Mme. Pitoeff, who 
was looking ill but doing her best with an incredible 
role in an incredible offering. There is one nice scene in 
which she gives the little Alastair some good advice, 
though he is her lover’s child by another woman. The 
ideas of the play are thoroughly amoral. 

At one point in his hectic career, while he is in the 
toils of her mother, our unheroic hero, Max, is also 
engaged to be married to the old lady’s daughter, nicely 
acted by Cavada Humphrey. Then another woman ap- 
pears and Max goes off with her. 

But the whole sordid and stupid matter would better 
be dropped at this point. I am really too sorry for Mme. 
Pitoeff to follow it farther. ELIZABETH JORDAN 





A Study of St. John of the Cross 
SPIRIT OF FLAME 


By E. ALLISON PEERS 


“Se simply ere his [the author's) conclusions presented, 
so unaffected is his erudition, that the very method is 
such as to please the lowly, learned St.John. The frst 
section of the book is biographical; the second section is 
made up of studies of different aspects of the saint's teach- 
ings and writings.” —The Commonweal. 

Price, $2.00 

At your beokstore er direct from 


Morebhouse-Gorham Co. 


14 East 41st Srreet New York 17, N. Y. 


BOHAN-DUNN, INC. 
MEN'S CLOTHING 
170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
READY TO WEAR 
BLACK AND OXFORD GREY SUITS, TOPCOATS 
AND OVERCOATS. Also BLACK, Odd Trousers. 


Store Hours: 9 to 6— Thursday ‘till 8 P.M. 
GRamercy 5-4736  EntireSecond Floor cor. 22ad Street 
Mail Orders Solicited 


MARINE TERRACE HOTEL ON THE 


OCEAN FRONT AT MIAMI BEACH 
OPEN YEAR ‘ROUND 
Restricted clientele. Rates upon request. 
JOHN B. REID, Managing Director 
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Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Founded 1847 — Chartered by the Regents 


A country school for girls twelve to eighteen 
years. Intensive College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 


Organized Athietics All sports in season 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 

















Georgetown College Preparatory and 

Visitation Convent «— Serei2! Courses, Junior 

College, Secretarial and 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Medical Secretary 

a. A) oe 

lor Girls with Netional Patronage Day. Sports, Advantage 

» . » » 145th YEAR . of _Covetry_Ufe_in_the 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capitel. 

OF SAINT JOSEPH Biementary 
IN. THE-PINES yo t+ 4 


Complete courses is 
Art, Vecel end lastre- 
mercial on Extes- 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL ; 

FOR GIRLS goes Saree 
Address: Directresa 


BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORE 











DOUAY—RHEIMS 
VERSI 


HOLY BIBLE cuattonen 


1,300 pages. 14 colored maps. Family record. 
$2.50 to $11.00. Send for circular AB343. 


33 Barclay St. C. WILDERMANN CO. New York 8, N. Y. 
THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


conducted in cooperation with 
ST. VINCENT'’S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 


offers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing and 
Bachelor of Science Degree with a major in Nursing 


Write for Bulletin A 
DIRECTOR OF NURSING 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 














GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK. 














College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
e 


Accredited by the Association of American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 





Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 














MARYMOUNT COLLEGE "Nv" 
NEW YORK 

Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. Liberal 

Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. oe. National Defense Program. Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, ee. Dramatics. 

Directed field trips in all depts. Athletics. two-year course. 

EXTENSIONS: 10237 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; Paris and Rome. Address Secretary. 

MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilson Park, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Fifth Avenue and 84th Street, New York City. Address: Reverend Mother 











College of Saint Elizabeth 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 
of the Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halis. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Commerce, home economics, pre-medical, medical technology, teacher 
training, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 


of Notre Dame. Exceptions’ Advanta 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGIS 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the Main Line P.R.R., 11 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514. 











DUNBARTON COLLEGE OF HOLY CROSS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully Accredited. 
Conducted by The Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Address: Registrar, 2935 Upton St., Northwest 
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BUFFALO BILL. It is not every day that Western fans 
are treated to such lavish spectacle and to so much 
plausible drama wrapped around cowboys and Indians. 
By garnishing the well known facts about William F. 
Cody, the buffalo hunter who rose to international fame 
as Buffalo Bill, a most artistic and exciting piece of film 
fare has resulted. Action is the keynote of this fast- 
paced production right from the start where Joel Mc- 
Crea as the hero marries lovely Maureen O’Hara, daugh- 
ter of a Senator from the East. Though the scout is 
known to be the Indians’ friend, uprisings fostered by 
unscrupulous railroad men cause Cody to help the Army 
against the Sioux and the Cheyenne warriors. Although 
awarded the Medal of Honor for his part in this vic- 
tory, the frontiersman’s glory is short-lived, since antag- 
onistic interests discredit him as a fraud. This blow of 
fate, however, eventually steers Buffalo Bill into organ- 
izing the Wild West shows which brought him endless 
fame. Personal drama is woven into the eolorful pat- 
tern of Cody’s public life, and the whole results in some 
breathless moments. William A. Wellman’s direction is 
expansive and well tuned to the tale it tells. Magnificent 
technicolor lends enchantment to numerous pictorial 
panoramas, for some of the views are breathtakingly 
beautiful. There is no doubt about it, this Western is 
one that will have both old and young fans cheering. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY. Though this screen adap- 
tation of a former stage play satirizes political corruption 
in comic-opera style, boasts a cast of many well-known 
actors, including Nelson Eddy, Charles Coburn and new- 
comer Constance Dowling, has a score of tuneful songs 
and some exciting gypsy dancing by Carmen Amaya 
and her troupe, it all adds up to just passable enter- 
tainment, being dull and uninteresting much of the time. 
Frivolity holds sway in this musical version of Peter 
Stuyvesant’s New Amsterdam. A crusading newspaper 
publisher (Nelson Eddy), fights the wily, conniving Gov- 
ernor (Charles Coburn) politically and romantically for 
the hand of Tina. The song interludes and the specialty 
dance sequences provide a few bright spots; but adults 
may find this mediocre diversion. (United Artists) 


BROADWAY RHYTHM. As the name indicates, this is a 
tale of show business on the Great White Way. The 
vicissitudes of a family with greasepaint in its blood 
provides the skeleton plot on which a tinselled assort- 
ment of talent is hung. A line-up of the all-star cast 
would take more room than my review permits, for 
everybody and his brother have been recruited to pro- 
vide fun, songs and dances making the result some- 
thing to dazzle even the most hardened cinema addict. 
This package of escapism scintillates with the perform- 
ances of top-flight actors who contribute their special- 
ties. However, it demands an objectionable rating be- 
cause of a suggestive dance and costuming. (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer) 


LADIES COURAGEOUS. This supposed tribute to the 
WAFs should have women pilots and probably women 
in general up in arms, for such a display of irresponsi- 
bility has rarely been exhibited. Though the lady pilots 
of the story have patriotic intentions, they indulge in 
so mucn stupid temperament and such idiotic antics as 
to brand them a dangerous adjunct to any branch of 
the service. The individual lives and loves of a group of 
women ferry pilots have been whipped into an artificial 
drama and played by Loretta Young, Geraldine Fitz- 
gerald, Diana Barrymore, among others. Mature audi- 
ences will not find much that is plausible in this one. 
(Universal) Mary SHERIDAN 























PARADE 


DISMAY and consternation, caused by strange goings- 
on, blanketed the nation. . . . In Louisiana, a woman 
being chased by her husband jumped a seven-foot fence, 
alighted inside an army freight depot, without injury. 
Perceiving the army guards, the husband turned around, 
sped for home where he was found in bed. . . . In Wis- 
consin, a man was sentenced to four months for cutting 
off curls of women seated in front of him in movie the- 
aters. He explained that he used to help his wife in a 
beauty parlor, got the habit of cutting curls. . .. A Phil- 
adelphia woman, finding a goat butting her front door, 
grasped its horns and pushed it. A passerby advised her 
to get behind and push. She did; whereupon the goat 
chased the passersby down the street. ... In Kansas 
City, a crowd of women ran screaming out of a depart- 
ment store with a rat after them. Following the rat and 
the flying women up the street hurried a lady crying: 
“Don’t hurt him. He’s a pet. He’s just having fun. He'll 
come back fo me.” Finally, the rat tired of the chase 
and stopped. The lady opened her purse. The rat crawled 
into it. “Naughty boy,” remarked the lady as she closed 
the purse. .. . In Maine, a jury awarded damages to a 
Portland citizen after he proved that a horse he pur- 
chased would move only backward, never frontward, 
even when blindfolded. 


In Minnesota, a truck-driver crashed into an automo- 
bile. A passerby pulled him out into the road, gave him 
first aid, then went looking for a doctor, leaving the 
truck-driver lying in the road. Another motorist, failing 
to perceive the prostrate truck-driver, ran over his left 
arm, then stopped, backed up to investigate and ran 
over his left arm again. Taken to a hospital and pro- 
nounced not badly injured, the truck-driver asked his 
friends to leave him in the wreckage in all future traffic 
accidents. . . . In a New York sideshow, a blindfolded 
poodle dog walked warily across a tightrope. Someone 
in the audience gave an imitation bark. The poodle fell. 
The dog’s trainer and an India rubber man accused a 
sailor of barking. Following a fight and invasion by 
police, all concerned, except the poodle, ended up in 
court. .. . In San Pedro, Cal., three automobiles collided, 
damaging the cars but not the passengers. Only cas- 
ualty was a bystander. A lamp-post fell on him, scratched 
one of his legs. . . . The gloom set up by the strange 
goings-on was, however, not altogether unrelieved. .. . 
A Chicago convention announced that postwar clothes 
for men will show the “first definite advance in designs 
in one hundred years. .. .” In Evanston, IIL, a small boy 
lost a half-dollar in a sewer, told a policeman. The 
policeman pressed a passerby into service, dipping the 
latter into the sewer head first. The passerby came up 
with the half-dollar in one hand and a five-dollar bill 
in the other. 


Strange goings-on have featured the educational field 
for a long time. . . . It has been suggested before and 
was again suggested by a Connecticut professor last 
week that a diploma “be given to everyone as soon as 
he enters college. Those who just want a degree can 
leave right away, and those who are left can stay for 
an education.” . . . The weakness in this suggestion is 
that even those who stayed on would not get a genuine 
education. . . . Real education involves training the whole 
man—his will as well as his mind. . . . The modern 
secular educational system does an indifferent, rather 
crack-potty job on man’s mind and does not train his 
will at all... . Perhaps mailing a diploma to anyone 
who wrote in for one would be the solution. . . . There 
would then not be the exaggerated value attached to a 
secular college diploma that now obtains. 
JOHN A. ToOMEY 


——SIENNA HEIGHTS——, 
x% COLLEGE x 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For further information Address the Dean 





ON ADJACENT CAMPUS 
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Pre-Law; Pre-Medical 
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*DISTINCTIVE ADDRESS REGISTRAR 








Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph - Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 
Teacher-Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 
Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
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AFFILIATED WITH THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
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For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
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Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
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THE SOLDIERS SPEAK 


Eprror: My brother had only one year at a Catholic 
college and enlisted in the army. He is now in Italy and 
has been in the North African, Sicilian and Italian cam- 
paigns for the past fifteen months. His many letters 
home and to his many friends are always most cheerful 
and encouraging. I was wondering if you would print in 
AMERICA a part of one of the letters which he recently 
wrote to me: 
The booklet you enclosed dealing with morals made 
a deep impression on me, and I passed it on to a 
buddy of mine who similarly will appreciate it. You 
noted on the face of it for me “to take it for what 
it’s worth.” That I did and my evaluation of it was 
favorable indeed. I thought it was a gem and will 
keep it for later reading. 

The problem of morals, as you yourself can well 
understand, is a serious one, particularly at over- 
seas stations. It is difficult to be good out here and 
many a man follows the wrong course. I find earnest 
prayers the strongest aid and they have done much 
to strengthen me. Chastity is a golden virtue, as the 
Church teaches, and to me it has been, is and will be, 

a paramount virtue. I pray that you, too, have fol- 
lowed your usual high standards, for it is not for 
us to relax our moral code. 

I do not wish to sound like a martinet but I am 
sure we Catholics could do much towards living our- 
selves in accordance with a strong fixed moral code 
—one that does not “bend” according to circum- 
stances, one that does not lend itself to selfish 
rationalization. 

The abnormality of this life, with its discomforts 
and heart-breaks, brings about the dangerous atti- 
tude of today-is-here-to-the-devil-with-tomorrow. And 
subsequently it leads many fellows astray who do 
not know which way the wind is blowing. However, 
I'll take care of myself and not concern myself 
with them. I am aware that temptations here are 
many—so much so that I am almost bewildered— 
but it is comforting to know that in the midst of 
this cesspool I can still live in accordance with my 
ideals. To be guided by wholesome principles is the 
easiest road to a happy life and being at peace with 
Our Lord seems to make me smile on the inside. 

Pray for me, as it comforts. JOHNNY 


Whenever I write to all my friends overseas I enclose 
a pamphlet, usually gotten at Church. These little philo- 
sophic bits of writing provoke thought and give food 
for a soldier’s usually lax mind. Others might do like- 
wise. 

Somewhere in Service A SOLDIER 
Eprror: Ever since I have been in my present organiza- 
tion, we have had a weekly orientation lecture. It con- 
sists usually of a summation of current events in the 
war. Its main purpose is to keep us attuned to the trend 
our armies and those of our allies are taking. Rarely, 
if at all, are we informed of the reasons why we are 
fighting. 

Yes, we’ve been surfeited with film after film on how 
to kill or get killed, how to protect ourselves against 
gas, tanks, shell fire, bombs, etc. We need this other 
instruction. 

But we need more than this. We are not unthinking. 
Many a night we have discussed the very questions 
which you mention in your editorial, War Aims (March 
18). The general question is easily answered. We fight 
for our country, to save our lives. But when we try to 
answer the others, a confusion similar to Babel arises. 
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Not being too well informed upon the moral issues in- 
volved, we merely reiterate statements we've read in 
papers and periodicals or have heard over our barracks’ 
radio. As a result we are slightly in a fog. We would 
appreciate a little orientation of the kind that would 
help to inform us. 


Somewhere in Service CoRPORAL 


GUINEY AND MILLAY 


Eprror: Mr. Fraunces’ letter (America, March 25) must 
have been written either in great haste or after a merely 
cursory reading of my article on Louise Imogen Guiney. 
I am at a loss to explain otherwise how he could have 
shot so completely wide of the mark in offering sugges- 
tions which have no bearing on my treatment of Miss 
Guiney, Miss Millay or Mr. Untermeyer. Let me quote 
his letter: 
I do not wish now to comment on his evaluation of 
Miss Guiney because I am indifferent to her poetry. 
But her case is endangered by placing her beside 
so disparate a spirit as Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Miss Millay . . . is emotionally terribly persuasive. 
Miss Guiney ... has no such whirlwind use of words. 
Miss Millay would persuade sooner to illicit love 
than Louise Guiney to licit. . . . To invite a compari- 
son is to put Miss Guiney at a distinct disadvan- 
tage.... 
The statement that Miss Guiney has no such whirlwind 
use of words is only as good as the reasons he adduces 
to support it. Since he freely offers it, and without any 
proof, I am as free to deny it, and I do so. Moreover, in 
the word “persuade” he has left the realm of poetry 
altogether and passed into that of rhetoric. To claim 
that Millay’s work has any persuasive power leading 
to action is perhaps to peddle it as good rhetoric; it is 
certainly to indict it as poor poetry. To add that it per- 
suades to illicit love sooner than Guiney’s to licit, is 
only to give more basis, I think, for the validity of the 
comparison and the thesis undertaken in the article. I 
quote it now: 
We are not sympathetic toward her [Miss Guiney] 
because we are not ready for her. . . and this be- 
cause the dominant poetic credo of the day is a 
sensual undertone . . . a faithlessness supreme... . 
Miss Millay’s lines have been recognized by moderns 
as the perfect representative of their own diluted 


passions. ... 

Mr. Fraunces missed the point of the article. Let him 
quote if he can, any passage which would indicate that 
the comparison of Guiney and Millay was concerned 
with their respective “whirlwind use of words,” more 
or less. Even a second reading of the passage might 
clarify much. My comparison had no bearing upon, or 
interest in, stylistic merits at all. It endeavored to eval- 
uate disparate philosophies of life, attitudes toward fun- 
damental issues—faith, death, pain, as seen from a 
view of the respective poets’ works as a whole. 

Next to the question of anthologies. Mr. Fraunces here 
supports his contention that the anthology does not re- 
flect public taste, by a single example. That example 
(I speak strongly because his reasoning is a welter of 
inaccuracies and fuzzy thought) is unfair and absurd. 
To adduce such an anthology as The Best Poets at Their 
Worst as an example that the anthology as a whole does 
not mirror public opinion because “no one would be 
interested in any poets at their worst”—the sophistry is 
evident. Such an anthology would reach the public for 
many reasons: it is startling, is a novelty, contains the 























best names in poetry, names already well established by 
their best poetry. Such an anthology cannot be adduced 
as an example of the hundreds now on the market, of 
which Mr. Untermeyer’s is one—books that represent 
the upper stratum of today’s work. Such I had in mind 
in declaring that anthologies mirror public opinion and 
do nor form it; such, I am willing to venture, is the 
common idea which motivates the compiler of a modern 
anthology. 


Woodstock, Md. DANIEL J. BERRIGAN 


VICTORY THROUGH PRAYER-POWER 


Eprror: America, March 11, carried a letter from M. G. 
Mattingly of Cincinnati, Ohio, deploring the fact that so 
often Catholic College student and graduate groups neg- 
lect to include in their plans for world betterment the 
supernatural defense-weapon of daily Mass, and that so 
many, after graduation, neglect to keep up the practice 
of attending daily Mass. He rather kindly attributes this 
behavior to “thoughtlessness.” 

That M. G. Mattingly may not think all are completely 
inactive, it can be said that the College of New Rochelle 
Alumnae in 1943, and again in 1944, adopted as its official 
war-time-activity program the slogan “Victory Through 
Prayer-Power,” asking for signed pledges from its three- 
thousand-odd members for attendance at “Daily Mass 
for the Duration.” Perhaps other Alumni and Alumnae 
groups will be inspired to join with us in this spiritual 
offering at this time. 

At our Alumnae College in 1943 our Director origi- 
nated this crusade by offering us a challenge. He said 
he felt that the world had to be re-Christianized or the 
peace would be a failure. Catholic leadership in the 
family, on the stage, in literature, labor, politics and 
business had failed. What were we going to do about it? 
Would we sign a pledge of daily Mass for the duration 
as proof of our intention to make a beginning to correct 
this deplorable condition? Our answer was the adoption 
of our war-time-activity program which we now ask 
other College organizations to join. 

Our Alumnae News Bulletin of March, 1944, carried 
this message: 

VICTORY THROUGH PRAYER-POWER 
Tonight when you turn off your light and get into a 
safe, quiet bed, think of the men in the fox-holes, 
the air, on the seas, fighting for you. Ask yourself 
how you are matching their sacrifices. They are not 
counting life too high a price to pay for what we all 
hold dear. Whatever you are doing will seem not 
quite enough. Think of one thing you might do alone 
having infinite value. Would you do it? Will you do 
it? Will you attend DAILY MASS FOR THE DURA- 
TION, sharing in It and will in It all the beneficence 
of this ONE GREAT SACRIFICE to mgke all sacri- 
fice worth while, to make all suffering the means of 
bringing light to the darkes 
desolate hearts? You can supply the prayer-power 
of which the world today is so badly in need. Be 
cause of your heritage and the tradition of your 
education, you can supply it in a way others can- 
not. You have been trained to do this. 

Any College organization wishing to make this crusade 
more effective by joining with us, may contact “Alum- 
nae Secretary, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, 


A 
ELIZABETH MAHER GRIFFITHS 


President, College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Alumnae Assen. 
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(The views expressed under “C ” are the 
views of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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iH CATHOLIC ACTION 
i] SAYS: “Transfigured by devotion to Mary.” 


| THE TORCH 

i SAYS: “Written at high tension, something bound to happen jj 

| when the euthor has gone through a series of experiences | 

} that makes him feel, like St. Paul, driven to make known | 
a special message.” 


® All reviewers have acclaimed it, and read- |} 
ers are almost unanimous in saying: “I couldn’t 
put it down.” GET A COPY TODAY! 
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PALS 


Brothers of St. Francis Xavier (Xaverian Brothers) 
Summer Session Begins June 26 


ACCELERATED COURSE FOR SENIORS 
on acronautics, mathematics and sciences. 


(a) Emphasis 

(b) Preparation for Army and Navy programs. 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR SPECIAL STUDENTS 
tional grades. 
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}GRADUATE ARCHITECT familiar with Catholic Church; 
Jand Hospital design for a mid-western office. Good de-' 
Slineator preferred. References. Address : Architect, America, 


370 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ZJESUIT HOME MISSION—ONLY A CHAPEL now.} 
fHelp us to GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS: 
Jand WELCOME. Rev. John A, Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross} 
ZMission, Durham, North Carolina. 

eB 


4MUSIC TEACHER. Experienced choir director, com-‘¢ 
poser, teacher music appreciation, history, all theoretical} 
branches. Particularly desires college course. Best Euro-4 
¢pean training. Excellent references. F. M. Breydert, 8) 
West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


3“COME FOLLOW ME,” an interesting 12 p. quarterly, 25} 
{cents a year, to encourage religious vocations among gir Is§ 
Tfor all Sisterhoods. Address: 389 East 150 St., Bronx, New} 
¢York, The Little Flower Mission Circle. 


{MISSIONARY PRIEST attending four churches tunel 
Sneeds your prayers and gifts to build modest rectory. 
¢Won’t you help? Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville,’ 
ZSouth Carolina. ’ 


JIRISH Books, Beleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write< 
for Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington} 


4Ave. (Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 


ca 

$TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor. H. DE MATTEL, 33 
Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. (Formerly with John F.3 
IMcAvoy, Inc.) Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Ou 
ffits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 


« 

JSHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys. 
4too. A man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our steady} 
Jcustomers—we welcome your patronage. 117 Church St.,] 
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SILVER ROD 


Dept. C, Five Comers Rost Office, Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE WORD 


HUNDREDS of thousands of words might be written 
and have been written about the Resurrection, but in 
the end they add little to the beautifully simple phrase 
that opens the Easter Mass, “I have arisen and I am still 
with you.” The same simplicity is in the words of the 
Sequence: “Christ, my hope, has risen,” and in the 
message of the angel to the holy women: “You are look- 
ing for Jesus of Nazareth who was crucified. He has 
risen. He is not here.” (Mark 16: 1-7.) 

“I have arisen and I am still with you.” There is 
triumph in the simple words, and courage, hope and 
strength, and all the warm, strong assurance of a last- 
ing love, a lasting companionship. In them is a promise 
that all who taste with Christ the sorrow of Calvary 
will eventually feast with Him on the joy of Easter. 
He who makes the promise is God, the all-powerful, the 
all-loving. We know that with certainty now. He has 
risen from the dead. One look at Calvary, and we can- 
not doubt His love. One look at the empty tomb, and we 
know His power. 

“I have arisen and I am still with you.” It was not 
easy for the Apostles to grasp at once the full mean- 
ing of those words. They had seen Christ arrested. They 
knew that He had died on the Cross; they knew that 
He had been buried. They ran away and they hid in 
fear. But Easter came and the Risen Christ, and slowly 
they came to know that there was nothing to fear in 
the whole wide world. Slowly they came to know that 
there could not again be sadness in their lives. Sor- 
row? Yes. For “was it not necessary for Christ to suffer 
and so enter into His glory?” Work? Yes. Persecution? 
Yes. But sadness, despair, fear? Once the truth of the 
resurrection had sunk into their hearts, they went sing- 
ing through the world. They set out with almost blind 
cheerfulness to accomplish the greatest task of all time. 
They found joy in work. They willingly embraced suffer- 
ing. They welcomed even death, with the words of the 
Master singing in their hearts, “I have arisen and I am 
still with you.” 

It is not a sweet, unrealistic courage, this courage of 
Easter. The Resurrection does not erase Calvary. It only 
gives an assurance that every Calvary will have a joyful 
end. It gives us the assurance that He is with us, guid- 
ing, helping, strengthening us in all our work, our weari- 
ness and our hard days. It gives us a stabilizer for the 
ups and downs of life. 

“I have arisen and I am still with you.” Did you ever 
see a little baby in a crib clinging tightly to its mother’s 
finger? While mother stands there, the child is happy, 
gurgling with content. Then mother slowly disengages 
her finger, for she must go into another room to do 
some work. The child grows lonely, afraid, starts to 
cry, until mother calls from the other room, “It’s all 
right, darling. I’m still with you.” We are all that child. 
When everything is running smoothly, when prayers 
are quickly answered, we feel the presence of Christ 
beside us. But in days of trouble and worry and over- 
work, days of war and death, days of sickness, Christ 
seems distant. It is on such days that we have to listen 
intently until we hear, faintly perhaps, as from afar, 
the Resurrection words of Christ, “It’s all right. I have 
arisen and I am still with you.” 

Our life is never as dark as Calvary, for we know 
that Calvary and Easter are inseparable. It is never as 
bright as Easter, for all our earthly Easters are lived 
in the shadow of the Cross. Our life, like the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass, is a memorial, a renewal of the Pas- 
sion and the Resurrection. It is a constant blending of 
the two. Not until death comes to open to us the doors 
of Easter Everlasting, will we leave Calvary behind us 
and enter into the full joy of the Risen Christ. It is a 
day worth waiting for, working for, suffering for; but 
the days of waiting, working, suffering need never be 
Joyless days, for “I have arisen and I am still with you.” 

J. P. D. 








What is Education? 


By EDWARD LEEN, C.S.Sp. 
auTHor OF Progress Through Mental Prayer, In the Likeness of Christ, etc. 


R. LEEN, former president of Ireland’s Blackrock College, has strong views on edu- 
cation today; on preparation of the pupil for the business world; the intellectual 
futility of a great deal of mathematical and scientific training, and the education of girls. 
In this new book he brings another interesting and Catholic viewpoint to the growing 
controversy started by Mark Van Doren’s Liberal Education. $3.00 


The Four Gospels 


By DOM JOHN CHAPMAN, O.S.B. 
auTuor OF Spiritual Letters 


T= perfect supplement to modern reading of the New Testament, presenting a schol- 
arly and clear study of the four Gospels and of the men who wrote them. Although 
Dom John Chapman, distinguished Benedictine scholar and great master of the New 
Testament, died in 1933, these studies, first given as lectures at Cambridge University, are 
now printed by popular demand. 
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By CARYLL 
HOUSELANDER 


AUTHOR OF 
This War Is the Passion 


wis beauty and freshness 
Caryll Houselander re-exam- 
ines the life of the Virgin Mary. 
Here is Our Lady as one human 
being who led the Christ-life per- 
fectly and who has shown us a way 
which can be lived by ordinary 
people in their daily lives. Thomas 
Butler Feeney says, “Caryll House- 
lander writes like some old saint... 
Her wisdom is immense... She is 
like a poet essaying a burning 
image in every phrase.” $2.00 
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HERE IS GREATNESS... 
WONDER... MAJESTY... 
A MOTION PICTURE 

NO HUMAN WORDS CAN 
DESCRIBE...BUT WHICH 
EVERY HUMAN HEART 
CAN FEEL...AND SHARE! 
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